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The Gist of It 


HAT lies. back of the cables from 
Shanghai you read this morning? Devel- 
opments such as these were forecast in 
the special number of Survey Graphic 
brought out a year ago this month (East 
by West; our annual racial number for 
1926). Professor Robert E. Park and 
his collaborators assayed the human problems that rim the 
Pacific. The three articles which lead off this issue carry 
the process forward in the light of swift events, breaking 
the stereotypes of the day’s news. 


WE hear much of protecting the property of our 
nationals in China. 

stake there? Measured in terms of dollars, the churches, 
schools and hospitals exceed our total business investment. 
Missionaries form the largest group of Americans in 
China, And in their approach to the issues confronting 
our State Department, educators and mission groups have 
increasingly broken with the old policy of special privilege, 
eager to meet the new China half way. Professor and 
Mrs. Burgess envision for the future an independent 
Chinese Christian church, independent schools and colleges 
developing within an autonomous Chinese nation, calling 
for a new type of work and a new type of worker from 
the United States, Back of their prophecy lie seventeen 
years experience, for it was in 1909 that Professor Burgess 
began his work at Princeton-in-Peking, later affiliating also 
with Yenching University as head of its department of 
sociology. Mrs. Burgess’ grew up in Japan and was in 
Y.W.C.A. work there before her marriage. Masters of the 
Chinese tongue and keen students of the people, they are 
outstanding social workers of the Orient. Page 135. 
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HERE are reports of Bolshevik intrigue in China— 

Red plots and clashes between Communists and 
moderates. How much flame there is under the smoke 
cannot be gauged at this distance. But what actually 
of the technique of the Russian Revolution have the 
Canton Nationalists taken over and welded into the 
American formula fashioned by Sun Yat Sen? How have 
they unravelled the armies of the northern war lords? How 
have they fomented general strikes back of the enemy 
lines? Clues are given by Miss Strong who capped five 
years spent in Russia with her visit to China last year. 
And behind that, she had organized Know Your City 


But what after all is the biggest . 


institutes and Child Welfare Exhibits in many American 
cities, and had been a member of the School Board of 
Seattle, and an editor of the Seattle Union Record (labor). 
She took part in post-war relief work in Poland under the 
American Friends’ Service, and from there under the 
Friends’ Mission (English and American) she took the 
first car of foreign food into the famine area of Russia. 
Since then she has been correspondent of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance in eastern Europe.. Page 139. 


ND there’s the stereotype of the Chinese as an ancient 

civilization. T'rue, the industrial revolution has 
reached the mainland fifty years later than Japan, a 
hundred years later than America, two hundred years 
later than England. But today the manufacturing cities 
of the Yangtze make up the Ruhr of modern China. 
Tientsin, the port of Peking, is also a great factory center. 
The Chinese are going through the excruciating process 
of industrialization, and the first survey of it in terms 
of labor conditions and movements was that of Miss 
Kelsey, who from 1920 to 1923 was a feature writer for 
the North China News and confidential secretary to the 
managing director of the China General Electric. Today 
she is on the staff of The World Tomorrow. Page 144. 


Z. KOO, who has just arrived in the United States 

+ as American representative of some fifty Chinese 
guilds and commercial organizations, in an article in the 
New York Times, points out that American statesmen 
(like Hay and Roosevelt), business men, educators and 
missionaries have built up a fund of good will in China 
which is worth infinitely more even in terms of trade 
“than all the territory and special privileges extorted from 
us by the powers in eighty years.’ Grover Clark, editor 
of the Peking Leader, now in this country, points out 
that this may be jeopardized by the failure of the principal 
Western Powers to take concrete action looking toward 
cooperation with the moderates, while Thomas F. Millard, 
staff correspondent of the World, cables that the Chinese 
view of western policy is colored by the action of the 
Municipal Council of the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment, “which embodies the standpat foreign attitude about 
pending issues,’ and whose chairman, an American, an- 
nounced at the annual tax-payers meeting in mid-May 
that its powers were independent of the diplomatic corps. 
Mr. Clark, writing in The New Republic, urges that the 
American government clear up any misapprehension as to 
the purpose of American forces in China, and address the 
Chinese people formally and directly through the Chinese 
minister at Washington, requesting them to appoint 
representatives to negotiate new treaties of mutual equity 
and reciprocity based on the “full recognition that the 


Chinese nation possesses the same basic national rights as 


the nations of the West.” We have disclaimed a desire to 
retain old privileges impinging on this principle, but we 
have done nothing to turn our generalities, addressed to 
the world, into direct, friendly and specific action. Here is 
a point where Americans who favor a break with the old 
gunboat policy can make their pressure felt at Washington. 


EAN HARRIS ARNOLD (Mrs. J. H. Arnold) of 

Cleveland Heights, O., contributes her breezy ratiocina- 
tion on the future of the family as a postscript to our 
Woman’s Place number of last December. Page 147. 


eee W. BRUERE, associate editor of THE SURVEY 
in charge of the Industry Department, turns this 
month to one of the most hotly discussed factories in the 
United States—the Cincinnati plant where Arthur Nash 
makes men’s clothes by the Golden Rule with the expert 
help of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Page 148. 


ICHAEL M. DAVIS gauges the cooperative clinics of 
Berlin from his experience as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Dispensary Development in New York. Page 155. 


K. RATCLIFFE, who gives a side light on the British 
+ labor premier, now on a visit here, is a lecturer known 
to hundreds of American audiences. Page 157. 


LIVE A. COLTON has achieved a whimsical detach- 
ment from the innumerable good causes which have 
enlisted her efforts in Toledo. Page rs5r. 


AROUSING THE PEASANTS 


A poster picturing a Mongolian war-lord seizing 
everything as taxes and beating up the people 
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The American Stake in China 


By J. STEWART and STELLA F. BURGESS 


HINA, to quote the New York Times, has 

leaped upon the front page and walked 
through all the doors of the State Depart- 
ment. The question naturally arises, could 
these distressing events have been foreseen, 
and, foreseen in time, prevented ? 

America’s principal interest in China is the cultural con- 
tact between the two peoples embodied in the missionary 
enterprise which symbolizes the altruistic interest of Amer- 
icans. Our investment in mission property in China is esti- 
mated at $80,000,000 as against $70,000,000 in business 
undertakings. Of the 12,000 or more Americans living in 
China, about two-thirds are in the missionary body— 
evangelists, doctors, nurses, secretaries of the Y. M. and 
ea. Care 

The present situation in China raises many questions as 
to the future of this large undertaking. Property ownership 
must, of course, be adjusted in the light of changing polit- 
ical relations. An interesting problem is the attitude that 

Chinese Christians, inspired by Nationalist feeling, will 
' take toward continued ownership by foreigners of institu- 
tions which they have increasingly come to believe are the 
instruments of a native Christian movement. The method 
of transfer of this property into Chinese hands is, of course, 
only a small part of the future relation of Americans to 
the religious and cultural development of China. That a 
readjustment of the type of work and in many cases of 
the type of worker sent out from America is one which the 
missionary movement will have to meet, seems clear. Con- 
tributions of great value in the pre-national period may be 
a hindrance to the Christian movement under an autonomous 
China. 

Of even greater importance are such questions as these: 
Of what permanent value will the past work of the mis- 
sionary group be in the building of the new China? How 
may the results of this work be best conserved for the in- 
terest of the Chinese people? What type of contribution 
should America make to aid and not hinder the growth of 
an independent Chinese nation and the welfare of the Chin- 
ese people ? 


LL foreigners in Peking know the Clock Shop with its 
AX eae time piece at the East Four Gateways. 
Once inside the brick gateway, flanked by canny beggars, 
one’s rickshaw catapults into a wide courtyard surrounded 
by the sloping roofs of a well-stocked shop of silks and 
cloth. Scores of unhurried clerks await the buyer’s will. 

On a morning of brilliant North China sunshine two 
years ago, tea was forthcoming for the American with 
whom a friendship had been built up by common work in 
the Community Centre of this block of 9,000 people—a 
friendship strong enough to allow the head clerk to break 
through the tense silence of hatred and suspicion which rose 
like a high wall upon the shooting of Chinese students in 
Shanghai on May 30, 1925, as they were parading in protest 
against labor conditions in foreign-owned mills. 

The proprietor leaned across the tea-table to make his 
words emphatic to his American customer. 

“Taitai, your words sound well—that we must each deal 
with this matter in the spirit of fair-dealing and in the light 
of truth. But I tell you the whole situation is founded 
on injustice: They scorn to deal with our people as equals. 
They do not recognize that we, as well as they, are a part 
of the human race. They will not chiang li’ (talk out the 
moral points involved). 

His voice and his fists were rising now. It was hard to 
recognize the placid friend of the week before. 

“You people from the Out-Lands don’t get the signifi- 
cance of this movement. You think that you can sew a 
patch on this rent—that it’s a minor tear. I tell you it 
is just beginning!” 

Calling to his side a little boy of six, he put his arm 
around his first-born with a gesture which is universal. 

“We are dinning it into the ears of little fellows who 
are no larger than this. Whether they are eating or playing 
we see to it that they hear of the injustices of the foreign 
nations toward us. Wait! Wait until these little fellows 
have come to maturity—you will see!” 

That afternoon this same American was caught in the 
swirling eddy of thousands of students storming the en- 
trances of the Legation Quarter. The then only articulate 
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group in the country were yelling as they marched, “Down 
with unequal treaties! Give us back our territory!”—all 
the slogans which, in the past two years, have swept like 
a prairie fire through the largest nation on earth. With 
imprecations and tears of shame they beat against the cordon 
of Chinese soldiery about this piece of China controlled by 
aliens, reviling them as traitors. 

Evening of the same day, and a garden-party in an ancient 
Chinese courtyard, lighted by the moon and scores of lan- 
terns strung between high elms. In one corner, flanked 
by college pillows, sat a burly Anglo-Saxon expressing his 
satisfaction that in Shanghai at least, the unruly students 
had come up against bullets. “Served them jolly right—- 
ought to be spanked and sent back to their books, the whole 
crowd of them!... They can’t shake us out.” After two 
periods of residence in China he was still of that type of 
which the cloth merchant had spoken that morning—“You 
will not see!” 


O far as America’s relations are concerned, the term im- 

perialism scarcely seems appropriate, yet the total effect 
of our political, economic and religious impact has made it 
dificult for Chinese to believe that we have no definite 
imperialistic policy. Of late years the term imperialism, it 
must be remembered, has signified to the Chinese any policy 
of enforcing the will of a foreign group on unwilling or 
passive Chinese, from the holding of foreign concessions to 
compulsory chapel in a Christian college. It signifies a con- 
viction of superiority, a lack of appreciation of the capacities, 
aspirations, or cultural heritage of their people. 

A quiet but powerful influence since the founding of the 
public schools in 1905, has come from the readers made 
compulsory by the Board of Education, which told every 
Chinese boy and girl of the humiliation of their people un- 
der the present treaties. The World War, with its revela- 
tion of the aims of western diplomacy and of underlying 
trade jealousies, the marauding war-lords who had forced 
the conclusion that the people must take a hand in public 
affairs, or perish, the disintegration of the old social system 
under modern industry around the port cities—these and 
many other influences have tended to break down clan- 
mindedness and preoccupation with local affairs, and awake 
an ardent desire for a united and self-respecting nation. 

Such a united consciousness was made possible by two 
factors, each epoch-making in its own way: first, the adop- 
tion of the spoken language in a written form as a medium 
of expression for emotional ideas and their quick spread; 
second, the active pushing of a mass education movement, 
on a scale never attempted by any people at any time. Added 
to this there was a great extension of the educational system 
earlier established. The figures show that in 1910-11 there 
were 57,267 schools with 1,626,529 students, and that this 
number had increased by 1922-23 to 158,972 schools with 
6,819,486 students. 

Outbursts of national feeling and protests against foreign 
encroachments revealed for a number of years the growing 
tide of nationalism, sweeping up like the famous bore of 
Hangchow. Huge demonstrations in the large cities fol- 
lowed the presentation by Japan of the twenty-one demands 
in 1915. Annually since that time there has been com- 
memorated this “seventh day of the fifth moon” as the na- 
tional Day of Shame. In 1919 demonstrations inspired by 
students and backed by the merchants indicated China’s pro- 
test against the signing of the Versailles Treaty, in conse- 
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quence of which the delegates withheld their signatures. 
The reader of current Chinese periodicals and the daily press 
noted the increasing*vehemence in the demands for national 
autonomy and at the same time patriotic scholars were 
emphasizing the importance of the reappraisal and preserva- 
tion of the best of China’s ancient cultural heritage too 
readily consigned to the scrap-heap by hot-bloods in the first 
flush of their ardor for reform. 

Looking back it is easy to see how Chiang Kai Shek, set- 
ting out from Canton with 30,000 organized troups as the 
champion of the Nationalist program, swept half of China 
under his control. Unlike the war-lords of the North, this 
general represented a definite political party and program, 
one in which, in its broad outlines, all thinking Chinese put 
their hope. This victorious, onward military movement was 
but one manifestation of the underlying national aspiration 
with its two slogans of “Down with the militarists’ and 
“Down with foreign aggression!” 

‘Months before the rapid rise of the Cantonese Nationalist 
Party, there were not lacking foreign residents with an ap- 
preciation of the new national feeling. Such an appraisal 
came most directly and easily to those in close touch with 
students of government and mission schools. In the winter of 
1925-26 we recall an American educator of national reputa- 
tion, advocating a striking gesture, a bold stroke of diplomacy, 
a clear-cut statement of policy which would convince the 
Chinese people that America wished revision of the unequal 
treaties and was prepared to treat China ona basis of 
equity and reciprocity.. The dangers of delay were clearly 
portrayed. Recent events have clearly justified his pre- 
dictions. . 

One may assume that contacts with the West, the slow 
process of education, and other forces would inevitably have 
brought about, in the long run, a sense of national solidarity. 
But this process was needlessly accelerated and embittered 
by a sense of national humiliation, a feeling that they were 
set upon, not only by avowed exploiters, but by those who, 
coming in a spirit of would-be helpfulness, should have 
appreciated the national aspirations of the Chinese people. 
Thoughtful patriots have come thoroughly to distrust the 
diplomatic platitudes of foreign nations. Recent history 
would seem to justify their belief that the allied powers 
will give up no privilege of importance except as they are 
forced. : 


HAT Russia has shown consummate skill in her utiliza- 

tion of this new state of mind and has had a direct in- 
fluence on certain aspects of the expression of this national 
consciousness, seems clear; how great a lasting effect this will 
have, is a question that cannot now be determined. The 
Russians no longer have extra-territorial privileges in China, 
and this has caused the Canton group to look to Russia as 
a friend willing to treat her as an equal. Russian advisers, 
especially Borodin, have guided the Cant nese in perfecting 
party organization and in the methods of propaganda. They 
have put their emphasis on organizing the farmers and 
laborers and on raising the economic condition of the masses. 
That there is a strong centrist group headed by Chiang 
Kai Shek that opposes certain features of the Russian in- 
fluence is clear. 

The social and racial attitudes of residents within the 
foreign concessions has been for years an increasing cause 
of indignation. Assuming that China of the last century 
could not have remained in complete isolation. the first con- 
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tacts of foreign merchants may have necessitated the setting 
aside of certain concessions. But the attitudes and practices 
connected with these settlements have become repugnant to 
the Chinese people. This is true in spite of the fact that, 
from the point of view of sanitation, good roads, and polic- 
ing these holdings—some of them formerly waste-land—are 
now the best parts of China. Free from oppressive native 
taxation, many Chinese merchants and manufacturers have 
amassed fortunes in the settlements at Tientsin, Shanghai, 
and Hankow. Ex-officials in large numbers have built huge 
palaces of refuge. An artificial system of special privilege 
for foreigners living in these detached, segregated groups de- 
veloped a supercilious attitude toward the Chinese. The 
only contact of many westerners with orientals is with serv- 
ants and compradores. Their information on China comes 
largely from the local foreign press, with its scornful at- 
tacks on all progress and change. Except on the part of 
an occasional sinologist in the customs’ service, there is little 
appreciation of China’s cultural heritage. There is general 
distrust of the capacity of Chinese to manage their own 
affairs. Surrounded by a corps of servants, with traditions 
of short office hours carried over from tropic India, there is 
everything to feed that sense of innate superiority to which 
the white man so readily falls prey. Any prospect of de- 
creasing special rights which allow the foreign merchant to 
reap large profits from cheap labor and exemption from 
internal taxation, is looked upon as utter folly if not with 
the abnormal psychology which comes with fear. 


NQUESTIONABLY the policy of some missions and 

the patronizing attitude of some missionaries has con- 
tributed toward the ill-feeling toward foreigners. A noted 
Protestant Christian leader of the Chinese points out three 
principal stages of the Christian movement. Before 1900, 
foreign missionaries determined the policies and mission 
boards gave. the support. After 1900, when so many 
Chinese Christians gave up their lives for their faith, the 
remaining adherents began to believe that the church was 
theirs. They sought for control and demanded the leader- 
ship. ‘Many missionaries,’ affirmed this Chinese leader, 
“said, ‘We wish you to grow—but held us back. God 
has created circumstances,”’ he said, “which will enable us to 
shed those who have hindered the progress of an indigenous 
Church. The Christian movement of the future, while 
still in need of foreign counsel, will be under Chinese leader- 
ship. The independent, indigenous Chinese Church will 
emerge.” 

It will be recognized at once that the development of 
such a church and the training of Chinese leaders was the 
principal aim of much of the work of the Protestant mis- 
sions. But the new movement has come so quickly that some 
missionaries, often with the best of intentions, have main- 
tained a paternalistic attitude toward their flocks, and re- 
tained control that should in some cases have been turned 
over to Chinese hands. 

A glimpse of the history of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise shows how easy it was for a proprietory attitude, for- 
merly of some value, to hold over and cause friction. It 
must’ be remembered that up to the revolution of 1911 
there were practically no adherents of the Christian faith 
drawn from a literati or government student class. Most 
of the missionaries were in the rural districts, and the 
Church was largely built on the splendid peasant stock. 
Artisans, day-laborers, servants, and small merchants were 
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also.attracted. It was almost inevitable that the mission- 
aries, many of them college men and women, should assume 
the leadership in a movement composed so generally of .the 
common people. Proprietory attitudes and paternalistic: care 
by the foreigner was a natural result of this situation., At 
the same time, however, the mission schools were training 
boys and girls to be leaders of the next generation. .It 
should be recalled that Sun Yat Sen was, in his younger 
days, a worker employed by Christian missions and that. his 
manifestos show marked evidences of Christian attitudes. 
Such outstanding national leaders as Dr. W. W. Yen and 
Dr. C. T. Wang, prime ministers, were sons of Christian 
pastors and educated in mission colleges. A long list of 
prominent men in educational and political. life are 
the direct products of Christian families and Christian 
education. 

After the founding of the Republic, with its accompany- 
ing establishment of religious liberty, there was a manifest 
interest in the Christian religion on the part of the intel- 
lectual and student class, and an influx into the Chinese 
Church from groups formerly apathetic. In some places the 
result was an approximation to an indigenous Chinese 
Church, but in others the old attitudes of foreign domina- 
tion and of native subservience continued. 

It was very natural that of late one of the outgrowths 
of the new nationalism should be a tendency to single out 
the element of foreign domination—theological, ecclesiastical, 
and educational—in the Christian movement as a point of 
attack. “This seemed a vulnerable point as the status of the 
missionary and of mission schools was only made possible by 
treaty privileges, the existence of which young China con- 
sidered a national disgrace. 

The anti-Christian movement is not so much against 
Christianity as such as against the foreign form in which it 
has been presented, and the political and economic policies 
of the nations from which the missionaries come. ‘This 
later point is vividly portrayed by the Christian general, 
Feng Yu Hsiang, as reported recently in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser : ; 

“When I accepted Christianity I accepted it because it was 
made up of the most beautiful and humanitarian precepts that 
were preached by any existing faith. ... But I do not like 
the Christians who come to us. I have received Christianity 
from their hands, but I have no admiration for the givers. 
I have grown to dislike the missionaries who come to us to 
preach the Christian faith. ... Christianity is the enemy of 
militarism, imperialism, tyranny and ruthless industrialism. 
But whenever a crisis arises, we find our missionaries lacking 
in courage to declare for the truth. They try to teach us 
meekness, the meekness of the weak. But Christ’s conception 
of meekness was the meekness of the free and strong. So I 
tell the missionaries, “You have given me a beautiful faith. I 
like it. But I don’t like you.” 


N contrast with this is the suggestion by a Chinese scholar, 

a leader of the renascence movement, not himeslf an ad- 
herent of Christianity, that a Chinese interpretation of Chris- 
tian teaching, made by Chinese scholars, would enrich the 
cultural life of his country. 

While the essential triumph of the new nationalism seems 
inevitable, the task of nation-building is enormous, and the 
process only begun. -The social structure of old China, 
which automatically vested in the head-men of the families 
and villages all civic responsibilities and under which the 
people took no interest in national affairs, makes the creation 
of the sense of responsible citizenship extremely difficult. 
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In any emergency the basic social groups would act together 
as a unit. The guild, as one man, would fight the tax im- 
posed by the local official. The village, as a unit, would 
contend with the neighboring village over the water-supply. 
And the family clan not only stood together but was held 
responsible for the individual action of all its individual 
members. 

This social solidarity and this tendency to act uniformly 
and in groups, may be an explanation for the often un- 
reasoned mass-action in the present situation. When once 
the wind is up, the individual cannot and dare not oppose 
the trend. The difficulties in building the new nation may 
be indicated by merely mentioning the fact that between 80 
and 90 per cent of the population are illiterate, that millions 
live on the verge of starvation, that there must be reabsorbed 
into civil life the million, some say million and a half, men 
now under arms. 


ETAILED predictions of the outcome are folly: 

there are no historical parallels from which to reason. 
A few charcoal strokes may, however, suggest the possible 
picture. 

It seems inevitable that the Nationalist movement will 
eventually succeed both in putting the country under unified 
rule and in recovering the rights of a sovereign nation. 
America, in the end, must readjust relations with our 
oriental neighbor on the basis of mutual reciprocity and 
fairness. These readjustments may come grudgingly and 
tardily in the form of what a Chinese has termed “post 
mortem first aid,” or even yet they may be made in such 
a way as to assure the Chinese people of our genuine good- 
will. 

America’s investments in Chinese commercial undertak- 
ings amount to approximately $70,000,000. In 1924 there 
were approximately 600 American firms operating in China. 
With the abolition of foreign treaty rights and the present 
disruption of trade there will undoubtedly be a temporary 
setback. In the long run, however, there will be more op- 
portunities for legitimate foreign trade under a government 
which has a progressive policy than under the reactionary 
war-lords of the past ten years. The efficient financial ad- 
ministration of T. V. Soong, Nationalist minister of finance, 
and the express declaration of Sun Yat Sen (now having al- 
most the weight of scripture) that foreign capital to de- 
velop the resources of the country is an imperative neces- 
sity, would indicate that there will be greater opportunity 
in the future for safe investments by Americans. This 
market, however, will not be bulwarked by special 
privileges of any “most favored nation clause,” but will 
be built on a principle recently emphasized at a dinner in 
New York of economic experts and business leaders—- 
that trade knows no national boundaries, that the market 
is the world. 


HAT probable future has our greatest enterprise, the 

$80,000,000 invested in schools, churches, hospitals, 
and residences? It may be asserted with some confidence that 
the anti-foreign and anti-Christian feeling which at present 
embarrasses all types of Christian enterprise in certain sec- 
tions will abate, and that there will be an opportunity for 
certain kinds of valuable missionary activity. It seems prob- 
able that much of the evangelistic work and of the executive 
leadership of the Chinese Church will rightly pass into the 
hands of Chinese. In recent conversation with one of the 
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most eminent of these leaders the future contribution of 
missionaries and mission societies was outlined somewhat as 
follows: In the immediate years ahead one of the most 
pressing needs of the Christian movement will be for en- 
dowments of the colleges, hospitals, and Y.M.C.A.’s, most of 
which have been built on a scale so much above the eco- 
nomic level of the constituency of the Chinese Church that 
it is at present impossible for them to be carried on with- 
out foreign financial aid. It was pointed out that, with the 
development of a democratic government, there would be 
an even greater need for the graduates of Christian col- 
leges and universities. Adjustments in curricula will be 
needed to train young men and women for the new regime. 
Registration under the Chinese government will involve the 
abolition of compulsory religious teaching, and a greater 
proportion of Chinese control will be required. The more 
experienced foreign teachers, however, wil be needed for 
a number of years, and technical experts whether in 
agricultural, engineering or religious education. A perma- 
nent place for foreign teachers is found in those chairs which 
interpret the inner meaning and development of western 
civilization. The intermediaries between the West and the 
East will have a place in the new Chinese nation of vital 
importance. 

Are there any changes of outlook which are required of 
the constructive imagination of the American people at 
home? After all, white business men in the Orient are but 
emissaries of companies at home, and missionaries, whether 
in education or belief, are but a cross-section of the churches 
which send them, individually touched by enough of the spirit 
of internationalism to see no national boundaries to their 
enterprise. A colossal awakening to its birthright of a 
fourth of the human race puts into the discard our old men- 
tal patterns and demands from us a rethinking of racial ques- 
tions. With our pride of achievement, our worship of 
machine efficiency, our faith in the Nordic myth, we of the 
Anglo-Saxon race have come to assume that we have a 
paternalistic obligation, if not to manage the affairs of the 
oriental peoples, at least to pass judgments on their ability, 
according to our standards, to reorganize and readjust their 
national life and to instruct them in the way in which they 
should go. 


HERE are indications that, while China has much to 

learn from western civilization, she does not propose to 
swallow our institutions whole. She will select what she con- 
siders valuable. It is interesting to note for example that in 
adoption of the general principles of western democracy, Dr. 
Sun adds to the conventional three-fold division—executive, 
legislative, and judicial—the old Chinese idea of censorship 
and the principle of entrance to public office by examination, 
the corner-stone of the political system of ancient China. 
In the sphere of religion, there is a demand that China’s 
ancient classics shall be recognized as the Old Testament 
history of her race. 

The American people may well add to the new realiza- 
tion that China in the future will control her own develop- 
ment, the further idea that she has also her own unique 
contribution to make to the world’s culture. It is difficult 
to see how we can come to such an attitude toward the 
more distant Oriental as long as within our own borders the 
Negro, the southern European, the Jew, and the Oriental 
are not on terms of social, economic, or ractal equality with 
the 100 per cent American. 


What Canton Learned from Moscow 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


N and through all the cables from China are 

constant allusions to Soviet influence: to 

Reds and anti-reds, here labor unions sup- 

pressed with violence, and elsewhere peas- 

ant meetings voting “monstrous communist 

schemes” of land division. Whether the in- 
evitable split among the Nationalists develops now to the 
full and prevents their reaching Peking, putting China back 
perhaps for a decade; or whether it is briefly patched up 
to reappear in milder form as opposing parties in a civil 
government,—it is worth while knowing what Moscow has 
been teaching to Canton. There is pretty general admis- 
sion that without the Russian advice and the employment 
of Russian tactics in their drive north, the Southern forces 
would not have reached the Yangtze. Beyond that, little 
analysis has been made. What is the actual content of this 
odd partnership in which the Cantonese get the territory 
and the Bolsheviki get the blame? 

Let me begin with the Russian Embassy in Peking. Like 
the other legations, it is a large walled compound contain- 
ing many scattered buildings in a plot of grass and trees. 
There is one parade entrance where I went to call on the 
ambassador for my visa. “There is another at the side, 
nearer to the scattered dwellings, where I went to meet 
Mrs. Borodin and other Russian friends whom I knew 
from Moscow, and who had invited me to have supper 
with them at the Soviet Club. 

This club formed the center of the recent raid on the 
embassy compound. I found it a bit of Moscow trans- 
planted to Peking,—a typical workers club with dining- 
hall and assembly room, hung with flaming red banners 
bearing the mottoes of the moment on cooperation, the 
rights of women, and “workers of the world unite.” It 
differed from a Moscow workers’ club only in that some 
of the banners were lettered in Chinese as well as Russian, 
and portraits of Sun Yat Sen were honored along with 
Marx and Lenin. The members were mixed Chinese and 
Russian, the sum total of all the employes of the embassy 
from ambassador to Chinese janitor, together with any 
stray Russians or Chinese who were in town and wanted 
to come. Simple food was put on the table all at once 
in the disorderly Russian fashion of supper, and people came 
in at almost any hour to eat it, sitting where they chose 
and changing seats as often as they wished to join some 
new arrivals. Russians and Chinese were laughing to- 
gether, joshing each other, calling each other by nicknames, 
without the slightest consciousness of race difference. It 
was an utter contrast to the usual foreign legation in China 
or the usual fure’gners club. Even the carefully consid- 
ered attempts I saw made by progressive Americans to form 
little social groups of Americans and Chinese jointly, for 
the purpose of breaking down barriers and “understanding 
each others’ point of view,” seemed painfully self-conscious 
in their well-meant endeavors beside this utter uncon- 
sciousness of any barriers that needed breaking. As for 
the ordinary business and social clubs of Anglo-Saxons, 


it is well known that Chinese are admitted only as 


servants. 
It is not in Peking, however, but in Canton, that the 


real effect of Russian ideas has been most noticeable, 
personified in the Russian adviser, Borodin, the only 
foreigner to sit in the executive committee of the 


Kuomintang Party. He has the reputation of behaving 
with great tact and never offering an opinion until asked 
for it. In ordinary human intercourse, as I have known 
him in both Moscow and Canton, he has a cheerfully 
philosophic temperament, secretive regarding his personal 
movements from the habit of an old-time Russian revolu- 
tionist of 1905, but pleasantly expansive regarding theories 
of human destiny, able even to analyze with detached humor 
the foundations of his own beliefs. T’wo years ago, the 
English-speaking papers of China began to call him the 
“red dictator of Canton.” This he smilingly disclaimed, 
pointing out that he administered nothing but was only 
“adviser.” 

But advice, based on the experiences and also on the 
mistakes of the Russian Revolution, has been tremendously 
potent in forming Cantonese tactics. It has helped create 
the unity that brought them as far as the Yangtze; it is 
today helping to create the split which holds them there. 

When Borodin first went to Canton some three years 
ago, he found Sun Yat Sen in despair with his Chinese 
Revolution and Nationalist Party, which he had organized 
on the American model, based on his own contact with 
America and intense admiration for her democracy. In 
crucial ways, that model had failed to fit the Chinese. 

Scattered over a vast territory were some four hundred 
million peasants, illiterate, unable to vote because of the 
literacy test which the new ballot system of voting imposed. 
Above them a small circle of officials kept themselves elected 
to chances of graft, remaining totally out of touch with the 
peasants and noticing the growing body of Chinese industrial 
workers only to suppress their strikes and behead their 
leaders. Starving peasants borrowed in April rice to last 
them till harvest, repaying it four months later with 150 per 
cent interest added. Landless peasants rented land for 50 
to 75 per cent of the crop. They starved, went bankrupt, 
sold their daughters, then sold their wives and at last 
turned bandit. 


HE first stage of banditry was still close to the peasant 

from which it sprang. Villages which gave hospitality 
and food were left unlooted. But as bandits combined, 
roving further from home, they became “‘soldiers’’ and stole 
everything they could lay hands on. Various strong men 
arose as generals, who hired some of these bands and put 
down others, and looted by the more orderly devices of 
printing paper money and forcing it on the merchants, or 
compelling peasants to plant opium for which the taxes 
were heavy. The whole of China became a prey to these 
shifting local autocrats, whose troops were loyal as long as 
they were well paid, but deserted to any enemy who would 
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pay better. They fought as a job, not for any cause; there 
was no nationalist cause in China that aroused the masses. 
The so-called Nationalists were an undisciplined group of 
intellectuals and officials. 

Down to Canton in those days drifted the remains of 
every defeated “revolutionary” army. Like the rest of 
China, Canton became a sea of conflicting generals and 
grafting officials. “Yet under all the graft and corruption 
and conflict,”’ said Borodin to me in Canton, “lay the ideas 
of Sun Yat Sen, powerless, but with the possibilities of 
power. A score of conflicting generals liked to offer lip- 
loyalty to Dr. Sun; but they broke his heart by never 
obeying a word that he said.” 

It was then that Borodin introduced Russia to Dr. Sun. 
He pointed out the methods whereby a seething sea-of “red 
guards” had been transformed into the disciplined ‘Red 
Army.” He added: “You will never have order until you 
train a small disciplined force of your own troops, loyal not 
to any general but to a nation and a party.” This was the 
principle that made the Whampoa Military Academy the 
“West Point of China.” 

It was a principle that might have been applied by 
Americans; it had no communism in it. In fact, Sun Yat 
Sen first sought Americans for his army instructors but 
was unable to get them because his government was not 
recognized. He applied to Borodin and received Russians, 
who were probably better fitted to the job in hand, which 
was not that of building an army under an already stable 
government, but of building both an army and a govern- 
ment out of a continuous battle-front. The Russians them- 
selves had had experience in doing this, at the cost of ter- 
rific mistakes and terrible losses. The Cantonese took over 
the Russian knowledge, and the Russian tool of discipline 
through propaganda; they added their own knowledge of 
the actual conditions in China, and created the plan which 
brought them last winter to the Yangtze. They improved 
on the Russian model, having a chance to plan and consider 
in peace before action; but the model was Russian, modified 
by Chinese brains. It was a new model, singularly effective. 

IRST the Whampoa cadets were trained, not merely 

as military leaders, but with the political tactics they 
would later require to explain to half-loyal new troops what 
they were fighting for. Then the province of Kwangtung 
in which Canton lay, was consolidated and cleared at least 
in part of bandits. Peasant organizations were formed, 
demanding such revolutionary things as “no interest rates 
higher than 20 per cent a year.” Workers’ organizations 
also were started. The Kuomintang was reorganized on 
the “Soviet system,’ which meant that delegates came to 
its highest conferences elected from peasants’ and workers’ 
groups directly, as well as from merchants’ organizations. 
It adopted a Political Bureau, again on the Russian model, 
introduced ‘“‘party discipline,” and attached “party repre- 
sentatives” to arsenals, factories, regiments, creating by all 
these means unity in behalf of a common political aim. The 
aim was not the Russian aim of communism, nor even 
socialism, but merely national unity. But the tactics were 
Russian. 

For the greater part of a year, for instance, an impossible 
strike situation in Canton was kept from breaking into open 
conflict. Forty thousand strikers had moved over from 
Hongkong and established their own government in the 
heart of the populous city of Canton. They had courts and 
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jails; they arrested and sentenced offenders against their 
self-made strike laws. I saw these things in action one 
morning and was assured by the mayor of the city that 
same evening that “no such court or jail really exists; it is 
only a sort of strike hearing.’”’ Thus he saved the face of a 
city government dwelling side by side with the strikers’ 
government. For months the situation was kept from con- 
flict by the Political Bureau, which like Tammany Hall in 
New York, or the Politburo in Moscow, told its various 
members in all these groups “how far they could go.” Only 
when the strikers began arresting the city commissioner of 
police did Chiang Kai Shek find it necessary to enter the 
arena and “clean out the Reds.” The “Reds” in this case 
included a score of indiscreet Russian officers who had sided 
with the strikers; they were shipped out of Canton the day 
after an abortive uprising. 


HEN tthe drive north started. Now came into play 
the newly perfected combination of force and propa- 
ganda. A high diplomat would visit the general of the 
near-by province and urge him to join the Nationalist cause 
and help create a united China. If he agreed—I have seen 
the terms printed—he might remain general of the troops 
of his province. But the taxing power would be taken from 
him and consolidated in the civil government of which he 
would become only the honored servant. Also, all his 
subordinate officers would be removed to other branches of 
the army, thus effectually breaking any political machine he 
might possess. Political instructors would be supplied to 
teach his soldiers reading, writing and nationalism, and 
“party representatives” would be permanently attached to 
each Section of his army. In other words, his allegiance 
must be thorough and permanent; three months later, if he 
wished to desert, he would have no army to take with him. 
It was a hard alternative; but the other alternative was 
as hard. Tea-parties were also going on with all his sub- 
ordinate officers, together with friendly discussions of the 
advantages of a united China—and the particular personal 
advantages to be gained by the bold officer who would help 
their cause. If the chief general refused, he knew his leading 
subordinate might seize the chance to desert to the Cantonese 
and secure for himself the provincial command. Both these 
outcomes occurred in different provinces. 


HEN began the advance. With it went another 

weapon, the general strike. Another example of the 
careful study of past revolutions. Hitherto general strikes 
have damaged the workers more than their employers; 
they create only paralysis. But paralysis created where you 
want it—in your enemy’s stronghold—is a useful military 
weapon. The Cantonese, with their policy of friendliness 
toward labor unions and peasants’ organizations, could ex- 
pect the suppressed illegal unions in cities like Hankow and 
Shanghai to strike, in aid of their approach, even though 
this strike cost several hundred beheadings by the exasperated 
military general opposed to them. Thus, with a minimum 
of actual fighting and also with a very small amount of 
munitions, in which they are very: weak, they took province 
after province. 

At once they consolidated their gains, and here also the 
Russian model helped them. There was no time to introduce 
the complications of a ballot election. But peasants were 
urged to organize by villages and workers by industries and 
send delegates to the Nationalist Party. Before the northern 
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drive started there were already 4,989 peasants’ organi- 
zations and 276 workers’ organizations recognized as 
Kuomintang organizations in Kwantung province alone. 

An epidemic of strikes breaks out following Nationalist 
victories; it broke out in Canton and later in Hankow. 
But these are not the all-paralyzing general strike. They 
are little strikes for wages. The Kuomintang policy is to 
say to the workers: “Don’t wait for us to organize and pass 
labor laws; organize yourselves as unions and demand your 
rights.” The “rights” demanded are in some cases wildly 
impracticable but in most cases painfully simple: to reduce 
the seventeen-hour-day to thirteen hours, the sixteen-hour- 
day to twelve, the fourteen-hour-day to eleven hours, and 
to double wages for all those getting three dollars a month 
(Chinese money), with lesser increases for those getting 
munificent sums like thirty dollars monthly. Even. with 
these simple, moderate demands, the method is revolutionary, 
in that it gives the organized workers a sense of power as 
well as devotion to the Nationalists. It creates a fighting 
body ready to hold the line with their lives against any 
return of the former military ruler. 


S for the peasants, one reason the Cantonese started 
north when they did is not generally known. Last 
year the highest floods for fifty years burst through dikes 
near Hankow, long neglected by rapacious military rulers, 
and flooded some thousands of acres. When the peasants 
returned to their fields and saw the ruined dikes, they lost 
hope for the future and sat down to wait in despair for the 
greater floods which even ordinary high water would bring 
this spring. Even the three Wuhan cities were threatened. 

Canton knew the situation; the Canton that had learned 
from Russian mistakes to consider the economic factors in 
peasant propaganda. The Wuhan cities were the heart of 
their future empire; they started north in time to repair 
those dikes. While talking anti-imperialism on the coast, 
they talked dikes to the peasants. Is it surprising that some 
peasant villages in Hupeh went to meet the advancing 
armies with «Chinese lanterns and processions? ‘Today 
seventy thousand peasants are working on dike repair, in a 
race against the high water. They are working under an 
American supervising engineer, O. J. Todd, of the Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission, and with a $3,500,000 
budget raised by T. V. Soong. 

The Nationalist program projected a steady drive north- 
ward, along the lines and with the methods described. 
Marshall Feng, the “Christian Bolshevik” general of the 
northwest, has an agreement with the Cantonese, accepting 
the rule of the Kuomintang and forming a joint military 
program, which brings him into action on the road to Peking. 
A contract with Mongolia also assures that she will return 
to the fold “when the Chinese revolution is accomplished.” 
Manchuria is a harder nut, with the Japanese interests 
combined with Chang Tso Lin, to be left till an indefinite 
time in the future. Such are the plans, but there are many 
incalculable elements in the way. 


HE most incalculable factor of all is: how deep and 

how serious is the inevitable split in the Nationalists 
themselves? Discordant elements have temporarily been 
united by the powerful slogans of anti-imperialism and anti- 
militarism. The ignorant peasant’s hate of foreign devils, 
the coolie’s hate of the white man who kicks him around, 
the worker’s hate of the unreachable white employer, the 


merchant’s hate of white competitors, and the student and 
intellectual’s hate of white inequality—all these emotions 
combine under the potent word anti-imperialism. But the 
moment problems of consolidating a government are reached, 
the diverse elements thus combined become apparent. In 
Hankow, Chinese workers make demands that Chinese 
merchants resent. Chinese land-owners look askance at 
peasant congresses demanding reduced rents. The conflict 
between civil and military power is indicated by the fact 
that half the Kuomintang membership is in the army, and 
its popular general resents dictation by the civil group. The 
applied Russian tactics and slogans have up to the present 
brought unity; they are beginning to breed division. 
Workers stimulated to expect a “land fit for heroes” want 
to be the heroes and to get the promised land. So do the 
merchants, and the peasants, and the landlords. They can’t 
all have all they want; perhaps none of them can. 

The split is real, and in the end inevitable. The only 
question is whether it can be staved off or patched up till 
they take Peking, and then assume the form of opposition 
parties in the civil government. Strange as it may seem, it 
is by no means certain that Russian influence is entirely with 
the so-called “Reds.” Responsible Chinese have told me 
that on many occasions Borodin has prevented cleavages. 
Many indications from Moscow itself indicate that they 
wish to see, not chaos, but a united Nationalist government 
in Peking, of which they will have been the “first friend.” 
The Chinese Communists themselves have signed a statement 
that they have no intention of advocating a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” as a present possibility in China, but ex- 
pect as a first step to aid the rest of the Nationalists in 
establishing a “bourgeois democracy.” In spite of these 
declarations, dangerous splits are apparently widening. 

Borodin himself left his job with the Soviet government 
some time ago and went into the employ of the Cantonese; 
no Soviet consul or ambassador has power to dictate his ac- 
tions; in fact, the Soviet consulate at Shanghai has informed 
journalists that Borodin is a naturalized American citizen 
from Chicago over whom they have no jurisdiction. Yet still 
he is a Communist and he told me his view of China from 
the international Communist’s view of world revolution: 

We are building here a bourgeois government. “‘Honest 
government; jail the grafters; make China safe for business!” 
—those are our slogans [he said with a smile]. Do you wonder 
why I, as a world revolutionist, take part in such endeavor? 
Then listen. Honest government in China is the beginning of 
world revolution. Stable government in China that turns back 


foreign imperialists and refuses to let them use these four 
hundred millions as a great unchecked slave mart. That act 


turns the capitalism of the great powers back on themselves 


to face their workers at home. They can no longer use the 
slave labor of China to beat down their workers, or the great 
profits from China to bribe them. That’s the importance of 
a strong independent China, even a capitalist China, in the 
strategy of world revolution. 


Such were the views Lenin held of the nationalist move- 
ments among suppressed peoples, borrowed now by Lenin’s 
disciple Borodin. 

The Chinese themselves are not thinking of these ultimate 
views. ‘“The Russians have helped us very much,” I have 
been told by many of them again and again. ‘““The Russians 
say they wish only to help us establish our own government 
as we wish it, and to be our friends. If their statement is- 
true, it is well. If it is not true, we are able to get rid of 
the Russians.” Possibly not, however, of all the ideas the 
Russians have started, in the minds of coolies and peasants. 
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A Peking Poster: “China bears the burden of the world” 


N the_poster at the right, the char- 

acters on the man’s arm spell Workers, 
those on the bell, Alarm. The notes 
from the bell are: Restore the Workers’ 
Federation in Shanghai; We want free- 
dom of speech and assembly, abolition 
of unequal treaties, autonomy of cust- 
oms; Support the Canton government. 


4 hee trontispiece and the posters on 
this and the facing page, are from 
the collection brought home from China 
by Lewis S. Gannett, associate editor of 
The Nation, whose illuminating articles 
have been republished as a pamphlet, 
Young China (twenty-five cents of The 
Nation, New York City). While the 
poster used on the cover was made for 
the anti-opium campaign, it has a wider 
significance in its portrayal of the giant 
China bound by innumerable pygmy 
enemies. It is used here through the 
courtesy of the International Y.W.C.A. 


As Labor Moves in China 


By VERA KELSEY 


HE direct cause of the recent break between 
moderates and Communists in the Chinese 
Nationalist Party was labor. That fact is 
significant because it reveals the importance 
to which the labor movement has grown in 

~ in its five active years and prophetic because 
it indicates that in all future issues in the development of 
new and united China labor must be considered one of the 
outstanding factors. 

It typifies, too, the whole Chinese situation. The moder- 
ates or right wing of the Nationalists represent those who 
wish to see the new China founded on the three principles 
laid down by Sun Yat-sen: political unification under a 
national government; readjustment of international treaties ; 
betterment of the workers.) The Communists or left wing 
want to establish a Communism brought from Russia. 

To many who sympathize with the Nationalists the break 
coming at this time when they are engaged in a war with 
the Northerners for control of the government, is a disaster. 
Others welcome it. For the upheaval now in progress is 
only the beginning of the struggle. | China cannot become a 
unified nation until all of her 400,000,000 think of them- 
selves as units of a nation rather than of a family group.) 
As yet but a fraction think in these terms. A decade if not 
a generation must pass before the ideas of political unity 
can be generally accepted. For the Communists to reveal 
at the outset that they would sacrifice the general good to 
their own ends is a benefit rather than a hindrance. Their 
withdrawal also frees the moderates from the necessity of 
trying to reconcile two opposing viewpoints within the party 
and enables them to concentrate on their own program. 

Here again labor must become a vital issue. The labor 
movement now extends over such an area and through so 
many strata that the success of the Nationalists will be 
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helped or_hindered to a large extent by the attitude of the 
workers. \ When one realizes that the labor movment was 
not recognized as such until 1922, that the first union was 
formed less than twenty years ago, and that there are now 
between 800 and 1,000 unions with an estimated member- 
ship of 750,000, the reason for this is evident. ) 

|In 1909 the mechanics of Canton, absorbing from the 
West some inkling of organization, formed a union. The 
“mayor” of Canton, not to be outdone in progressiveness, 
endorsed it, but at the same time as a prudent official sup- 
pressed its every effort to function. So it smouldered, doing 
little more than adding to its local membership and establish- 
ing a branch at Hongkong. | The Hongkong branch in 
1920,—possibly as much to its own surprise as that of 
native and foreign industry in the South,—struck for higher 
wages and secured an increase ranging from 20 to 32% 
per cent for its members. When the Canton union would 
have followed suit, the Kiangsi militarists, in control at the 
time, forced the union to discontinue its meetings. | 

‘The Kiangsi faction was driven out in the fall of 1921, 
and the Republic of China, with Sun Yat-sen as president, 
took its place. Dr. Sun immediately encouraged education, 
suffrage, personal liberty, Under this encouragement, all 
the repressed ambitions of labor burst into exotic bloom. 
Organizations spread throughout Hongkong, Canton, and 
South China generally until almost every trade had some 
semblance of a union. Other reasons made South China the 
leader. \ The North was cold to labor, the northerners slow- 
moving and conservative, while the Cantonese are enthusi- 
astic, of greater initiative, more aggressive and at the same 
time more open to western sdttaeoaea) 

The labor movement, however, was not recognized until 
1922 when the Hongkong seamen won a three-months 
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strike during which every labor organization in the British 
colony walked out in sympathy, and many others formed 
unions. After that the workers in factories, mills, work- 
shops, and railways organized, not only in the industrial 
cities but for hundred of miles up the great rivers into the 
interior. Naturally all this did not develop without oppo- 
sition, from employers, governments, the military, and the 
guilds. ‘The story is checkered with suppression, confis- 
cation, arrests, even death. But human nature is very human 
even in China, and the opposition served only to strengthen 
the movement. 


| With the union went the strike. In Shanghai, for example, 


fifty strikes were carried out by sixty labor unions in six 
months. Information concerning many strikes is never 
allowed to reach the outside world, but during 1925 alone 
it is estimated that 375,000,000 working hours were lost in 
China through strikes. Higher wages, shorter hours, better 
conditions were almost invariably secured. | 

In May, 1922, a National Labor Conference was called 
in Canton. Of the 168 delegates who attended, repre- 
senting theoretically 300,000 workers, all but forty came 
from Canton and its vicinity. The conference, therefore, 
was almost entirely under the leadership of the southern 
members, informed and experienced in some measure at 
least in local organization and in western industrial aims. 
As a result, although the conference adopted some far- 
sighted resolutions for a national industrial program, these 
could not be considered typical of the progress of Chinese 


‘labor as a whole. 


N fact, to speak of the activities of China’s workers 

during these years as a “labor movement”’ is about as 
fitting as to call a youth in his most salad days a man. 
Those who came in contact with it labelled it with cautious 
comprehension, “industrial unrest.” \In one large plant where 
conditions were exceptionally good, the men struck because 
they did not have bubbling drinking fountains. When 
questioned, they confessed they did not know what a drinking 
fountain was, and as none of them could have been induced 
to drink cold water, the demand obviously was the sug- 
gestion of some embryo agitator.| At the same time in 
Shanghai, the northern boiling point of the industrial un- 
rest, the workers in a factory where conditions could not 
have been worse, had heard nothing of the new movement. 

Lopsided or short-sighted as some of the activities growing 
out of the first Labor Conference may have been, there 
were others equally) farsighted in their understanding of the 
basic needs of Chinese labor. Of these the most out- 
standing provided for supplying the workers with funds 
during strikes and keeping the movement economic rather 
than political. he first was designed not so much to enable 
the strikers to hold out as to develop sympathy and co- 
operation among the members. Sympathy and _ under- 
standing of other men’s problems are among the least 
known characteristics of the Chinese. In a country where 
over one-third of the population lies on or below the poverty 
line, where provincial wars, brigands, famines, floods, 
earthquakes, and droughts have been visitants for centuries, 
the people in self-preservation have encrusted themselves in 
a coating of indifference to the misery of others. As a 
result, loyalty to any group outside the family had no roots. 
The Hongkong seamen’s strike would have been greatly 
strengthened had the Ningpo seamen struck with them, 
instead of hastening to make what hay they could while 
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the Hongkong men were idle. Yet when the strike was 
won, they demanded and received the same benefits. This 
is but one instance of many. That by 1925 something had 
been achieved was illustrated in the general strike following 
the shooting of Chinese students by the British. With more 
than 158,000 strikers out, the Shanghai unions paid each 
worker from their relief fund one dollar (Mexican) a week. 
The decision to keep labor out of politics was the fruit of 
experience and most important. Strikers on the Canton- 
Hankow railway and in the Hanyang arsenal, fomented by 
militarists and politicians to embarrass their rivals, had 
proved costly for the workers. 

The year 1925 stands out in the history of Chinese labor. 
Then the shooting of the Chinese students resulted in the 
general strike in which the unions won the attention of the 
industrial world. Then the second meeting of the unions, 
known as the All-China Labor Conference, resulted in 
organization of a National Federation of Labor, representing 
165 labor groups and about a half million workers. 


OLLOWING this the chief executive offices remained 
EF: Canton, but a branch was opened in Shanghai. City 
federations were organized in Shanghai, Nanking, Foochow, 
and other industrial cities. By the end of July the Shanghai 
Federation included 117 organizations with a membership 
of 218,859. Unions were further strengthened by combi- 
nation, as for example when the Shanghai Wharf Coolies’ 
Union was united with the wharf coolies’ section cf the 
Shanghai Federation under the name of the Shanghai 
‘Transportation Union. 

With the general strike, the growing influence of the 
Soviet advisers to the Nationalist party became apparent, 
and the beginning of the rift between the moderates, who 
wished to better conditions under the existing order, and 
the Communists, who wanted a new order. To strengthen 
their position, the latter joined with the left wing of the 
Kuomintang and the decision to keep the movement out of 


' politics went to the heaven of good ideas. Perhaps it should 


be said here that the Kuomintang did not seek the Soviet. 
On the contrary. Soviet envoys came to China prepared to 
win over the intelligentsia through organization and propa- 
ganda. But the intelligentsia were too firmly grounded in 
the ideas of China’s social organization to prove amenable. 
At the same time) Dr. Sun found himself with his political 
program outlined, on fire with ideals for a unified country, 
but with no machinery for putting them in force. | The two 
forces combined after 1921 and Dr. Sun placed Russian 
advisers in the most important departments of the new 
government. Doubtless, remembering the Chinese tendency 
to extract from outside influences only those features of 
direct benefit to themselves, the Southerners thought to 
discard the Russians when they had absorbed the principles 
of organization and propaganda. But in this case they un- 
loosed forces they could not control. 


HE Soviet advisers to the labor unions found among 
at ignorant, inexperienced workers the right medium 
for spreading their doctrines and would not be discarded. 
As an observer of the Chinese industrial situation said, 
“The really rich field for the sort of thing that grew up 
in Russia from Lenin’s harmless Marxian seed, is a land > 
peopled with illiterate men who have been deliberately 
starved and repressed morally and mentally for many 
generations and upon whom a little politics, the proverbial 
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little knowledge, together with a good deal of spiritual 
room, acts like a goblet of synthetic gin.” So it proved. 
Opposed to capitalism as represented by the West and 
religion, these leaders lighted the smouldering resentment 
against ‘“‘unequal treaties’? and all that they suggest of 
western education, religion, industry. They seized upon 
the May 30 shooting to organize unions among the farmers, 
and when it is remembered that 75 percent of the Chinese 
are in agriculture, the importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 


HEY organized domestic and personal service groups. 

Anyone who has seen reliable servants turned out on 
an hour’s notice, can appreciate their need for protection, 
but the example of the Wuchang Foreign Servants’ Union 
is sufficient to show that their organization was not effected 
for the best interests of the servants. The wage scale is 
raised beyond the capacity of foreigners, especially mis- 
sionaries, to pay, difficulties between servants and employers 
are to be referred back to the union for settlement, and 
three months’ salary is to-be paid to each servant on 
dismissal. 

Not unnaturally the unions, drunk with new power, 
dazzled with the prospects of high wages and short hours, 
became dictatorial. The result was that the Chinese clerks 
in foreign firms in Wuchang, objecting to dictation by 
“coolie unions,” formed a union of their own in accord with 
the purposes of the moderates. 

The lefts also exploited the still more dangerous ignor- 
ance of the students. Many of these, it should be said at 
once, are sincerely anxious to devote their time, ability and 
funds to unify China. But many others are just boys and 
girls from native schools, delighted with the excitement of 
the new freedom, who go in for everything from birth 
control to psychoanalysis and include industrial matters on 
the way. Others are students returned from American and 
European colleges disgruntled because they are not appre- 
ciated. These students have their own unions, distribute 
handbills, address groups of workers, organize new unions, 
and act as leaders and advisers in strikes. 

Finally, as the present crisis loomed, the lefts armed their 
unions and encouraged them to an aggressiveness that became 
intolerable alike to foreigners and Chinese. As a result 
came the split, the raiding of Red unions in Shanghai and 
Canton by the moderates, roused at last to drive Com- 
munism from the Nationalist movement. Lives were lost, 
much ‘bitterness engendered, and the danger of the Na- 
tionalist aim through foreign aggression increased. For 
such aggression coming at this time will reinforce the Com- 
munists in their effort to establish the Third International. 


LTHOUGH the Russians brought the machinery 
A which enabled the labor movement to arrive in five 
years at the point where, as T. Z. Koo says, British labor 
was twenty years ago, a number of other influences played 
a part. Chief of these is industry itself. For with the 
establishment of giant factories and filatures came the 
separation of employer and employe who had worked to- 
gether in small units under the old handicraft regime. At 
the same time the workers were brought together in large 
numbers through the necessity for mass production. They 
became class-conscious, and aware too of the advantages 
and disadvantages of their new condition. 

Post-war restlessness brought the stirring of independence 


AS LABOR MOVES IN CHINA 


among the women, questioning and revaluation of religion, 
the wrecking of the government, always temperamental 
among the national and international intrigues surrounding 
it, and gave voice to the already simmering resentment of 
the workers. All around them they saw motor cars, tele- 
phones, bicycles, electric lights. Behind plate-glass windows 
shimmered silks, watches, golden-oak furniture, porcelain 
bathroom fixtures. Billboards pictured cigarettes and wines. 
The working men in Europe and America had all these 
things, they were told. Why should they not have them? 
They worked from twelve to seventeen hours a day and 
heard the manager’s motor car arrive and depart between 
nine and five. Why, they began to ask, should one man 
work twice as long as another for less, why should one 
walk and another ride? True, according to ancient Chinese 
literature and philosophy, it was the poor man’s fate to 
“eat bitterness.” But the translation from European writers 
told of a poor man, questioning, defiant, victorious. 

At first these ideas came to their ears through the in- 
tellectual philanthropists, the students, and street story- 
tellers. Then came the fei-hwa, or plain language simple 
enough for any man to learn, bringing newspapers, pamph- 
lets, posters. To the factory worker they brought not only 
information, but self-respect, assurance. The opportunity 
for education opened in the new schools. “Fo the workers 
came the knowledge that they were doing the same thing, 
living the same lives as workers all over China. Simul- 
taneously, in the social and financial circles above them, 
other national developments were taking place. The whole 
idea of marriage was changing, foot-binding was giving 
way, women were going into colleges and offices, the same 
banking systems, law and court systems, and Chambers of 
Commerce were being established everywhere. Directly and 
indirectly labor was roused to a national consciousness. 
This in one way was no new thing, for a Chinese is a 
Chinese, first, last, and always, as witness the unified re- 
action of North and South to the Twenty-one Demands of 
Japan and the May 30 shooting. But now came the feeling 
that the state was more important than the family. 


ERE then is one of the most powerful organizations 

in China, awakened to the national need, carrying 
on its own industrial revolution side by side with the po- 
litical, social, educational, and religious groups, yet torn by 
dissension between moderates and Communists. During its 
five years of life it has done much good and much harm to 
its own cause and to China’s. Will the Communist faction 
be put down within it and throughout China for the very 
simple reason that the milleniums-old social structure will 
not accept it, and if it would, there is nothing, as Mr. Koo 
points out, to “commune” with? China’s problem is lack 
of wealth rather than unequal distribution. 

There remain two other difficulties to overcome. Far- 
seeing labor leaders experienced in industry must be de- 
veloped, and the ignorance and illiteracy which now make 
the workers so susceptible to propaganda and _self-seeking 
influences must be dispelled. 

These leaders, and education and’ experience, will come— 
not in a year or a decade, but in time. The point is that 
no matter what the status of the labor movement in the 
past, in the present, or in the future, its influence for good 
or ill has attained such importance that labor must be con- 
sidered one of the determining factors in China’s develop- 
ment as a nation. 


Well, Why Not? 


By JEAN HARRIS ARNOLD 


S I was modestly attempting to put together 
the two and two of expert opinions recently 
expressed in the pages of our magazines, the 
resulting four brought me up Bang! against 
this question. 

It is a question for the stronger sex to 
answer, and one which they should answer convincingly. 

Of course man is the stronger sex; he has proved that 
by innumerable, unanswerable arguments from the time of 
the Cro-Magnon family to the present day. Now he uses 
the milder method of magazine articles on the action of 
the pituitary glands, but it amounts to the same thing. The 
male sex is the stronger. 

Yet curiously enough Nature, who presumably knows all 
about the pituitary glands and who is supposed to regard the 
race as the most important of all considerations, entrusts 
the first care of the young of the species to the female. 
The psychologists have discovered that the crucial period 
of human life, the time that fixes the 
bent of the individual and predeter- 
mines his after activities, comes in 
early childhood. Say we take the first 
three years as a fair average of the 
varying estimates of the psychological 
experts. Then Nature has inexorably 
handed over the first third of this in- 
valuable period to women. Every 
mother is a woman. Mother’s milk 
is the best possible nourishment for a 
child during his first year. 

To be sure, this physical connection 
between children and their mothers is 
broken off at the end of this first year, 
but that is a hint that man has never 
taken. Since Nature has handed over 
the first year, he has handed over the 
other two. In fact, he has always 
trusted baby-tending and the care of 
children to his womenfolk. (The 
Spartans furnish the partial and most 
illuminating exception that proves this 
rule.) He has reserved to himself, since the dawn of civili- 
zation, the powers of government in church and state. He 
has furnished all the inspiration of art, poetry, architecture 
and music. He has done all the educating, down to the 
last fifty years, and even since then he has gone on invent- 
ing most of the new methods in education, as Froebel had 
previously invented the kindergarten. Meanwhile he has 
been discovering how to master and utilize the powers of 
the physical universe till he has entirely revolutionized the 
environment of the human race. 

Yet, in spite of all the incentives to progress he has pro- 
vided for these thousands of years, he is not satisfied with 
the results. His science and his art develop, but the race 


I like men. 


MEN 


They stride about, 
They reach in their pockets 
And pull things out; 


They look important, 
They rock on their toes, 

They lose all the buttons 
Off of their clothes; 


They throw away pipes, 
They find them again. 

Men are queer creatures; 
I like men. 


—Dorothy E. Reid, in Poetry 


itself does not develop rapidly enough to keep up with them. 
Everybody knows that the millenium would come tomorrow 
if folks were ready for it, but they are not ready. And no 
wonder! All this while man has neglected the material out 
of which the human race is constructed. He has left his 
own children in their formative years to the sex that never 
invents and never discovers anything. He has been fum- 
bling all around the wall and never pressed the button. 

Imagine the results that would follow in a single gener- 
ation if every father in the world should bend all his greater 
energy, his superior mental ability, his creative genius, to 
the care of his own children during their second and third 
years. After that, according to the psychologists, they might 
go to school or go back to their mothers, but they would 
never go to the dogs. He would have set their little wheels 
into the grooves in which they are to run smoothly all the 
rest of their days. 

Of course, questions of detail intrude at this point. Would 
a father, while devoting himself to the 
development of his offspring, keep his 
business or profession going with one 
hand? Would he have his inner sanc- 
tum fitted up as a nursery? Would 
each office building and factory have 
a creche presided over by an expert 
psychologist? Or would the father 
resort to housekeeping as a side issue, 
leaving the breadwinning to the woman 
of the family? Would the summer 
vacation and the sabbatical year be en- 
larged and extended to cover this con- 
tingency? Would the government, as 
well as pensioning men who have served 
the state as soldiers, grant temporary 
pensions to men who were serving it by 
these exacting paternal duties? Or 
would these two years take the place 
of military service, perhaps, leaving the 
present form of military service to be 
rendered by men and women over 
thirty years of age and unmarried ? 

All these details and many other problems, such as the 
effect upon the growth of population, for instance, deserve 
careful consideration. Might it even be that woman, who 
has so meekly given up in succession her hoe, her spinning 
wheel, her bread oven, her kerosene lamp, who has turned 
over her darlings to the kindergarten and the Montesori 
experiment without a murmur, would take her last stand 
at the edge of the cradle and require another proof that 
she is the weaker sex? There seems no way of arranging 
the matter without turning our world as at present organ- 
ized quite upside down. But if the perfection of the human 
race is at stake— 

Well, why not? 
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The Golden Rule through Union Eyes 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


HEN, in December, 1925, Arthur Nash—- 

Golden Rule Nash—appealed to his em- 

ployes to join the Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers’ Union, he placated the opposition 

by promising that, if at the end of a year 

the workers dissatishied with the 
union, they should have an opportunity to vote it out. Be- 
fore the end of the year the opposition had publicly recanted. 
The union was firmly established. What had° happened ? 
In March, 1927, I went to Cincinnati to see. 

In appealing to his employes to join the union, Mr. Nash 
had said that neither he nor they might hope to gain “in a 
selfish way.”* They had solved their problems so far as 
their relations with each other were concerned but they 
were in danger of falling into a “holier-than thou”’ attitude. 
The question he wanted them to face squarely was whether 
they were to be held up as “an example of an open shop and 
as an argument why avaricious organizations of capital should 
be allowed to exploit their laborers and grind their dollars 
out of the very sweat and blood of our brothers and sisters 
in their factories,” or whether they were to join ‘“‘whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly with this great group of fearless 
organized workers who are laboring to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed 
go free and to break their heavy yoke.” 

As a matter of fact, both he and they had had much to 
gain. Before turning to the Amalgamated, he had laid his 
problems before a group of local ministers. “That statement 
was the climax of a well-matured program. It was wisely 
calculated to meet a delicate diplomatic situation. He had 
explained to them that when there were twenty-nine workers 
in his factory, one hundred workers, even three hundred, it 
had been possible for him to be a good shepherd to all; 
but when his payroll numbered thousands, that had be- 
come impossible. He has given me a report of that con- 
ference. 

“‘T called you brethren together’,” he said, “ ‘to ask you 
to take the organization which the church has for establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God in industry and come into my 
plant, go through it and find out everything that is not in 
harmony with the principles and teaching of Jesus. I want 
you to do that job for me.’ 


were 


OU can imagine how they looked at each other and 

then at me. Finally some one spoke up and said, ‘No 
one knows better than you do that the church has no organ- 
ization to do a job of that kind.’ 

“I said, ‘Do you mean to tell me that in this industrial 
age the church has no organization with which we can estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God in industry? What is the job 
of the church?” 

“Tt became a pathetic meeting when I put it that way. 
Most of them were pastors here in the city. 

“T said, ‘Well, brethren, I must have somebody to do this 


*See the Survey for January 1, 1926. 


job; I cannot do it personally. I fear there are things that 
are wrong in my factory. I am not a practical head of an 
industry. When it comes to making a suit of clothes, I 
don’t know anything about it. I must have somebody who 
knows this job and who will look after the interests and 
welfare of the workers. You men are telling me that the 
church can’t do it.’ ” 

So he turned to the union. 

In his book, The Golden Rule in Business, Arthur Nash 
has told how back in 1919 he had bought “‘a bankrupt cloth- 
ing factory, a sweatshop in fact, in which twenty-nine under- 
fed and under-paid slaves were at work;”’ how, beginning 
on the first day, he raised wages from 50 per cent to 300 
per cent and reduced hours from sixty to forty-five, finally 
to forty a week. About the technique of clothes manufac- 
ture he knew nothing. In this sweatshop he found one old 
woman, for example, sewing on buttons at $4 a week,— 
six days, sixty hours. 


T first, I couldn’t speak because almost instantly the 

face of my own mother came between that old lady 

and myself. . . As I looked at her and saw only my 

mother, I finally blurted out: ‘I don’t know what it’s worth 

to sew on buttons; I never sewed a button on; but your 
wages to begin with will be $12 per week’.” 

For him that was not sentimentality ; it was of the essence 
of his naive over-simplification of the Golden Rule. He 
had never sewed on a button or done the work of a designer, 
cutter, presser, machine operator, or bushelman. He knew 
nothing about the lay-out of a factory, or how to route 
cloth through a tailoring shop. He had gone into the cloth- 
ing business with a capital of $60,000. During 1918, con- 
tracting his orders out to the owner of the sweatshop, he 
had lost $4,000. ‘He debated with his family the ah okge 
of taking his loss and retreating to a farm. 

Then, the war ended, the sweatshop owner wanted to 
return to Europe and Arthur Nash bought his factory. 
Without technical knowledge, he decided to put his faith 
in the Golden Rule. With the adoption of the forty-five- 
hour week and the raising of wages, production went up 
30 per cent. Many of his employes were women. ‘That 
they might have their Saturdays for housework and Sundays 
for decent leisure, he went to the five-day week. With the 
adoption of the forty-hour schedule, production held firm. 
In 1919, he did a business of $525,678; in 1920, of $1,580,- 
700; in 1925, more than a million dollars a month. 

Here was the “industrial miracle.” Knowing nothing 
of tailoring, having relied exclusively on the Golden Rule 
and his skill as a salesman, he had created the most conspicu- 
ously successful business of its kind in the world. This 
happened in the days of reaction following the war. Invi- 
tations came to him from all parts of the country; from 
churchmen who wanted reassurance of the practical efficacy 
of their faith; from businessmen who hailed his demonstra- 
tion of the superlative success of a non-union shop. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE THROUGH UNION EYES 


From the beginning, he refused to align himself with the 
anti-union movement. As early as 1921, he put himself on 
record: “I am opposed to the open-shop movement, although 
the A. Nash Company is not unionized. So long as the 
present avaricious organizations of capital continue, I can 
conceive of no worse condition of abject servitude than for 
labor to be unorganized.” Indeed, as early as 1919 he had 
visited Sidney Hillman, national president of the Amalga- 
mated in New York. 

Why, then, did he not at the outset do what he did in 
1925? It is probable that even he could not analyze all 
his motives. But in his book and in his informal discussions 
he has made two things clear. First, in 1919, Cincinnati 
was the scene of a bitter labor war. It was about that 
time that the machinists, for example, attempted to organize 
the market and were ‘defeated by the local employers backed 
by American Plan employers throughout the country. In 
that same year the Amalgamated made its drive to organize 
the men’s clothing industry. Arthur Nash had just bought 
his shop; he needed credit with banks and woolen manufac- 
turers. He felt unprepared to stand out against the solid 
anti-union sentiment of the business community into which 
he was just entering. | 

Second, the magic initial success of his Golden Rule policy 
made him skeptical of all mechanisms. During the dis- 


_cussion following his address at a ministers’ conference, some 


one asked him why he did not outline his system in a book 
so that others might copy it. 

“My brother,” he said, “did I say anything about a sys- 
tem? I want to make a fundamental statement here: it 
is not possible to make a mechanism of love, brotherhood, 
or that something that bloweth where it listeth and we 
cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. You 
cannot make those things into a mechanism.” 

He had not then discovered that any general policy, 
though expressed in bib- 
lical language, must op- 
erate through techniques, 
through mechanisms. His 
too naive disregard of 
technical mechanisms’ 
was largely responsible 
for the situation which 
led him finally to turn 
for help to Sidney Hill- 
man and his technical 
associates in the organ- 
ization of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union. 

Having decided in 1919 not to antagonize his business 
community, he also decided not to employ any of the jour- 
neymen tailors whom the Amalgamated was attempting to 
organize. His factory was small. He associated with him- 
self a few men of energy but of limited manufacturing ex- 
perience, who trained key operatives and used these in turn 
to train others. Foremen tended to give work to friends, 
and friends to their friends’ friends. The resulting organ- 
ization closely resembled the machine organization of mush- 
room American municipalities. Nash clothes are manufac- 
tured to individual order after measurements taken by some 
two thousand salesmen—small-town clergymen, school 
teachers, barbers, pool-room operators, men whose principal 
asset is their list of personal acquaintances. Arthur Nash 
has never gone in for advertising; he has been his own adver- 
tiser and the mainspring of his sales force. As the business 


Unto Others 


Why, at the peak of his success, did Arthur Nash 
invite the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
into his factory? What has come out of their work 
together the past fifteen months? The Editor of The 
Survey's Industry Department took these questions 
with him to the Nash factory in Cincinnati and gives 
here a vivid answer in terms of “Golden Rule’ 
Nash’s doing unto others and being done 
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grew, he found it necessary to spend more time in the field. 
As the number of employes grew, he found it increasingly 
difficult to keep in personal touch with them. Subordinate 
executives lacked his ability to maintain morale and his 
vivid sense of the Golden Rule. What has happened in 
many frontier democracies began to happen here—favoritism, 
slipshod workmanship, a drift toward slack morale. He 
began to feel the need for more systematic organization, for 
the help of technical experts. 

He turned to the Amalgamated, not only because it is 
one of the few unions that has kept possession of the skill 
of its trade, but also because in conformity with his Golden 
Rule ethics he believed that the experts he needed must be 
men who, in approaching shop problems, would recognize 
their responsibility to the workers as primary. Holding 
this belief, it was inevitable that in turning to the union 
he should arouse the opposition of his minor executives 
whose authority was threatened and of those groups of 
workers who had profited by the loose laisser faire factory 
organization. 

There were for example, the cutters, men who earned the 
highest wages, who, in other markets, have generally been 
the spearhead of the union movement. In the Nash plant, 
these cutters are piece-workers. When orders came piling 
in, foremen tended to allow them to fix their own working 
time. They developed what was known as the “‘coal-chute 
gang.” Cutters who wanted to make big money would 
turn up at the factory as early as five in the morning, slip 
down through the coal-chute, go to their tables, turn on the 
light and pile in at top speed. Some of them, it is said, 
worked as many as sixteen hours a day and in good years 
earned as high as $5,000. 

This gold-rush spirit led to a primitive kind of competi- 
tion. When the union entered the plant, cloth was not 
systematically distributed to the cutters. They themselves 
carried the great bales 
to their marking tables. 
Men would line up in 
front of the stacked 
woolens and fight for 
first pick. ‘This is per- 
haps an extreme _ illus- 
tration but it indicates 
what tended to happen 
as a result of too naive 
dependence on the spirit 
of the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth and too great disregard of the technique of 
managerial control. 

It is now generally agreed that it was principally the 
power of Arthur Nash’s own personality and the regard in 
which the workers held him that saved the factory from 
degenerating to the level of the unhappier phase of American 
municipal politics. 

Sidney Hillman and his associates in the Amalgamated 
were quick to recognize the value of Arthur Nash’s ability 
to lead the majority of his workers to an emotional commit- 
ment to his own big idea. When they organized the factory, 
instead of merging the Nash workers with the general body _ 
of men’s clothing workers in Cincinnati, they chartered two 
separate locals in the Nash plant. They did everything in 
their power to conserve Arthur Nash’s influence. They 
went about their work with scrupulous regard to their 
obligations as technical experts. 


Union 


unto. 
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A Nash subsidiary had been losing money. One of the 
first steps taken by the union was to call in its ablest techni- 
cians from Chicago and New York to cooperate with the 
management in the reorganization of the lay-out and the 
manufacturing procedure. They gave the shop executives 
their first systematic contact with science in management. 
Within a year that subsidiary had got out: of the red. 

It was particularly interesting to follow the flow of com- 
plaints from the Nash shops through the office of the union 
manager. During the week of my visit, I never once heard 
a grievance discussed in terms of abstract rights; every case 
was discussed not as an ethical but as a technical problem. 
For example, a worker reported to a shop chairman that her 
foreman was treating her unfairly. In the trade union 
office, it was not the foreman’s fairness or unfairness but 
his technical competence that came under review. What 
was the technical difficulty behind the grievance? The 
union representative went to the shop. He found that the 
sleeve-lining trimmers were making insufficient allowance 
for the fold-over at the armhole seam and as a result, the 
lining stitcher had been pulling the lining so that it gathered 
and wrinkled the sleeve. He called this fact to the fore- 
man’s attention. With the correction of faulty technique, 
the grievance disappeared. 

Let me transcribe a note or two from the union files: 


The under-collar basters in Nash Company Shop Number 2 
were having a little trouble with their work. Not being able 
to find the cause of it, the shop chairman asked the business 
agent to look into this matter. Upon investigation, the business 
agent found that the collars were too long so that the workers 
could not baste them. He suggested that the collar pattern 
be shortened and sitting down with the workers, basted a 
few of the collars in order to show them the correct way to 
baste them. The collars are now coming out O.K.... 

In the vest shop, the pocket-tackers complained that they 
were blamed for the pockets not being well. made, having 
holes in the corners, and the lining showing at the end of the 
pockets. Upon investigation, business representatives found 
that the section before them, i.e., the pocket-setters, were 
cutting pockets in too deep, which the welt could not cover 
when tacked. The pocket setters were shown how to avoid 
this error... . 

In the pants shop, the right fly-stitchers complained that 
there was not enough work for the two workers that made 
up that section. This was a complaint of long standing. The 
union was called in and we suggested that this work be com- 
bined with the lining sewing section, thereby eliminating extra 
handling and having four people doing the combined opera- 
tions instead of five. The fifth worker was placed on other 
work where she could earn as much or more than in her 


old job. = 

VERY day for a week, I dropped in at the union’s 

office and never did I fail to find them discussing tech- 
nical problems the solution of which would obviate griev- 
ances, eliminate waste, improve quality, increase skill and 
The effect of the union’s in- 
sistence upon sound technique is observable not only among 
the workers but also in the president’s office. 

There lies before me a letter written by a “humble 
worker” and inspired by the falling off in demand for Nash 
clothing which, for the first time, occurred during the winter 
of 1926-27. It reveals both the hold of Arthur Nash’s per- 
sonality upon his employes and, more particularly, the moral 
effect of the union’s insistence that the success of the busi- 
ness, from both owner’s and workers’ points of view, de- 
pends upon good workmanship. A passage in the letter 
runs: 


justify maximum wages. 


THE GOLDEN RULE THROUGH UNION EYES 


There is a former Nash salesman located in_a mid-western 
Ohio city of 65,000 people who, because of poor workmanship, 
felt compelled to give up his agency and take on the line of 
another tailoring house. In telling me about it, his eyes fairly 
blazed with wrath.as he said: “I believe that Arthur Nash is 
a religionist hypocrite. He has succeeded in advertising his 
business from one end of this country to the other by preach- 
ing the Golden Rule, yet he is not Golden Ruling the cus- 
tomers who wear Nash clothing... . 

Well, in defending Mr. Nash against this man’s unjust 
accusation, I think that I convinced this man that Mr. Nash 
was absolutely sincere, but that the fault lay with his sub- 
ordinates whom he must trust to look after the details of 
putting the work out right... . 

There is the case of the Methodist Episcopal minister who 

purchased a two-pants sack’ suit with the leg seams of both 
pair of pants so twisted around to one side that no presscr 
could make them look presentable. He was wearing the suit 
when he told me about it and I know it was right. 
We must not forget that every time a special order job is 
rejected, we are losing a customer. And it doesn’t end there. 
Each one of these dissatisfied customers has friends who get 
to know about it. 

There will come a time, no telling how soon, when our 
reputation for inferior workmanship will make it exceedingly 
dificult to obtain orders. Then there will be curtailed pro- 
duction, shorter work weeks—and shorter pay—all the time. 
This thing I am discussing—inferior tailoring—is unquestion- 
ably the one weak spot in our whole business organization, 
especially since Mr. Nash now has our other affairs well in 
hand. No one knows this better than Mr. Nash. . 

The worker who finds that his tendency is to speed up his 
work, just to slap it through anv old way, in order to handle 
as many garments as possible for what it may mean to him 
on pay day, should realize that extreme selfishness prompts 
such an act. I cannot ignore the fact that foremen and 
their assistants are largely responsible for the inferior tailor- 
ing of the past. . . . There is little doubt but that Mr. Nash 
suspects that the responsibility for inferior work is to be 
shared by the foremen and production workers alike. This 
is Indicated by his talks which were directed to every one con- 
cerned. He has not picked out the foremen for direct censure 
any more than he has picked upon we workers. In this, he 
has played fair, just as was to be expected of him. At the 
same time, Mr. Nash knows that it is we workers who handle 
and perform the actual operations on these garments. Might 
it not, therefore, be perfectly natural for him to entertain a 
private opinion that the greater blame should lay against we 
workers? . . . . 

Now that we know just what is wrong and the cause of 
it, there is no use for anyone to attempt passing the buck... . 
The first essential is one that may be termed our “attitude 
stunt.” Knowing that if the person has the right attitude 
toward what he is trying to accomplish he will make far 
more speedy progress than when a wrong attitude of mind 
is working against him all the time... . the first step is for 
each of us to find an honest answer to this one question: 
What is it that I have formed the habit of doing—what are 
the temptations to which I have been yielding—that could 
possibly cause me to do imperfect work? 

Our union manager has truthfully said that it is just as 
easy to run a straight seam as a crooked one. . . . The second 
essential follows naturally enough. It is for every man worker 
to say to himself when he picks up a garment: “Here I am 
now working on something that I, myself, will own and 
wear. Now that all these other workers are putting quality 
into every move they make, all I need do is to see that my 
work is right, then I will have a garment of which I need 
not be ashamed when I step out in well-dressed company.” 
Every woman worker should say to herself: “I am now 
helping to make a garment for my father, husband, sweet- 
heart, or brother, as the case may be, and I must do my little 
best to have this job right.’ How many dissatisfied cus- 
tomers do you suppose we would have if all our workers 
assumed this sort of an attitude toward their jobs? 

And here is something that should concern every one of 
us very much, both as individual (Continued on page 184) 
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Adventures. 
in 
Philanthropy 


By OLIVE A. COLTON 


T the age of twelve I resolved to be a phil- 
anthropist. My sister and I had a nurse 
who was in love with a turnkey, and quite 
unknown to my parents she would walk us 
over to the jail. While she cast her charm 
over her suitor we children carried on happy 

little chats with the prisoners. One old woman always 
began to cry when she saw me, until a girl would swear 
at her, quite unpleasantly it seemed to me, and then she 
would continue munching burnt cornbread off a tin plate. 
This may not have been an ideal playground, but I have 
never regretted those few afternoons behind the bars, and 
by my father reading aloud Dickens every evening, a little 
of the meaning of the word poverty was dawning upon me. 
So much so, in fact, that a compelling interest forced me 
to pay stolen visits to the spot known as “Smoky Hollow,” 
where children lived with whom I was not allowed to 
play. My admiring acquaintance with them was limited 
to a long absorbing stare, as I stood on the corner ready 
to make the best possible use of my feet should ogres issue 
forth to grab me. 

One Sunday I heard a sermon, The Greatest of These is 
Charity, and afterward I noticed through the open window 
a dirty, ragged girl carrying a dirty, ragged baby. Instantly 
the minister’s words flashed upon me. Here was my op- 
portunity to emulate the philanthropists he had praised for 
giving money to the poor, and opening my shell-purse, 
a valued souvenir of Niagara Falls, I left the penny for 
the contribution-box and drew from my riches the remain- 
ing nickel, which I tossed to her. My heart swelled with 
pride: I was Benevolence at full-tide. Fancy my consterna- 
tion when she hurled it back at me with fury. My pomposity 
instantly collapsed. I was no longer a Philanthropist: 
I was a frightened, humiliated, little girl who was learning 
the beginning of that long, bafHing lesson, “the righteous 
considereth the cause of the poor.” 

From an aristocrat in her best frock, sitting of a Sunday 
morning in the best church, I became a democrat on the 
afternoon walk with my beloved father, which always ended 
in a visit to his freighters at the docks. His policy of treat- 
the-men-like-men-and-they ll-be-men or like-dogs-and-they’ll- 
be-dogs made him welcome among the longshoremen and 
down-and-outers, whose perennial joke was his comment in 
a dull season, “Well, here comes the Gault with only half 
a cargo and two kinds of pie.” As we sat on the. piles 
‘waiting, I overheard those rough men exchange such 
remnants of wisdom as floated up from the wrecks of their 
lives and their discussions impressed but puzzled me. 
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The Visiting Nurse 1890 style 


So-called charity work interested me more every year, 
and I served on several relief committees where, like 
Atropos, I wielded confident shears over the lives of the 
destitute.- At Christmas we wanted everybody to be happy 
and thought having lots to eat on one day in the year would 
make them so. In a True Charity Society I carried a lily 
to what was later found to be an opium den; and I per- 
suaded the guests of a summer hotel to furnish a shack for 
a tubercular family in spite of the fact that I knew they 
had put their contaminated mattress on top of the clean one. 

I was much impressed by an English charwoman, who 

“broomed the ‘alls at Banker Davis’”’ and who wished to 
be laid out in the decent crape brought from Birmingham 
forty years before. In giving me her alley address she ex- 
plained, “It’s not a ‘ome Miss, it’s just a shelter,’ and her 
dignity and courage gained by comparison with some of her 
employers whose torpid minds rested in the belief that all 
honest, industrious workers have enough to live on if they 
are thrifty. She was living proof of the need of old-age 
pensions, though at the time no one in Ohio had even 
dreamed of them. 
’ Once a week I visited hospital wards, and there lingers 
in memory a wretched creature, bedridden five years, who 
asked eagerly for a fashion-sheet as she did want to see 
what the styles were; and at the Old Ladies Home, a 
victim of spinal trouble who, amid the chronic complaints 
of those able to be up and about, repeatedly assured me 
that she had every comfort. 


HROUGH trying to help individuals I soon progressed 

to organized charity with card indexes, and my maiden 
venture on a board of charity was with a Day Nursery. 
A company gave us the use of an abandoned house near 
the factory. I helped tack down the carpet so zealously 
that I was in bed for a week. We begged tables and chairs, 
while clocks came from far and near, the fact not deterring 
the gift that they had not gone at home and probably would 
not get a mew start merely by change of scene. As a 
member of the house committee, my part was to go over 
the matron’s accounts with another member who scrutinized 
every cent. Perceiving my lack of attention as to whether 
the matron had or had not spent a dime too much in Mis- 
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cellaneous, she exclaimed: ‘‘“My husband says I save him 
many a penny.” This I did not doubt, and as he was 
head of the company which had given the house, we 
bore like sycophants her daily criticisms. At that time 
it seemed a beautiful thought to have the children 
watched over while ‘“‘the poor mothers’” went to work. 
The army of them starting out every morning 
seemed part of the regular order of the universe. 
Kighteen friends came to my home in 1902 to 
form the Nurses’ Aid Society, that the King’s 
Daughters’ visiting nurse might be supplied 
with comforts for the sick poor. This group 
grew so rapidly that it was soon able to have 
its own nurses, but later, to avoid confusion 
in the public mind and to make for efficiency, 
it united with the King’s Daughters and then 
with the Thalians, whom it had persuaded to 
start a nursing service for the tubercular. The 
organization is still prospering as the District 
Nurse Association. Instead of being mere 
angels of mercy caring for the sick, they soon 
came to be expected to teach hygiene and 
diagnose the family trouble. This enabled them 
to do the preventive work that would afterward 
lift more families to the level of normal living. In 
those early days I had an instant solution for 
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why she had not kept her word, she merely turned down 
the cover over a new-born babe. Finally securing the war- 
rant, she refused to testify against her husband and he was 
discharged. Fear of his threats made her prefer the old 
evil to new terrors. Later one child lost two fingers play- 
ing on the railroad track, in the absence of city play- 
grounds, and when another developed typhoid I 
took it, with her consent, to the hospital. Though 
I knew she had good care and it seemed her only 
chance of recovery, her sudden death was laid 
at my door, and I became in that neighborhood 
a kind of friendly murderer. In those days, 
victims of typhoid died by God’s will or the 
machinations of the Devil, I being the lat- 
ter’s emissary. 

The third experience was with a grateful 
washwoman whose invalid husband had long 
been under the nurse’s care. Her youngest 
child was an epileptic and as he required 
constant attention, the nurse finally took him 

to the State Institution. There the mother paid 
him happy visits, and though my part had been 
but to write the letter for his admission, the 
mother remained under the misapprehension that 
I had unlocked the door and kept the bread and 
cake in his mouth there, and every year on the an- 


every problem and it is just possible that much ea niversary of his departure she left at my door a 
of the Association’s success was due to its not tak- SmokyHollow bouquet from her little garden, my absence in 


ing all the advice so freely offered. Three ex- 
periences of those years linger vividly etched on my mind. 

I recall going with the nurse to the hovel of a woman 
who was cruel to her blind, crippled mother. She refused 
to let me in, and for some time we shouted through the 
door. Finally she opened the ,door into as filthy a room 
as Victor Hugo ever described. Her defense was that her 
mother was “‘an awful chore”; my contention that a mother 
had an “inherited right” to a daughter’s care. 

The second experience was with a woman whose drunken 
husband terrorized the neighborhood as Jack the Peeper. 
After much delay she was persuaded to swear out a warrant 
against him, and the humane officer was to be at the police 
station to help her. That afternoon each informed me the 
other had not kept the appointment, and this happened 
a second and a third time. En route to the woman’s home 
I composed a particularly fine speech of reproof. But it 
was never delivered, for when I found her in bed and asked 
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They organized “to comfort the sick poor” of Toledo and grew into 


Europe not deterring her. 

Lest any one think that my youthful connection with the 
Social Service Federation was that of a pioneer, allow me 
to record that I was not in the preface or the first chapter, 
and when I entered at the end of the second chapter it was 
not, I regret to admit, to help the organization but to wish 
upon it my particular troubles. 

At six one morning in 1904, I was phoned by St. 
Vincent’s Hospital that a patient whom | had asked them 
to take from the Infirmary the day before, had died, and 
as the mortuary chapel was being painted they asked me 
to make immediate disposal of the remains. An hour later 
the woman’s brother insisted that she was very much alive 
at the Infirmary, from which she had long begged to be 
taken. But the ambulance-men, to the consternation of that 
institution, had removed in her stead a dying woman, who 
quickly passed away and just escaped being buried under 
the wrong name. Having seen in the newspaper that a 
group of charity workers was to meet that 
afternoon, I went to ask what could be 
done to prevent the repetition of such hor- 
rors. While waiting to speak my own 
little piece, I heard them explain that the 
purpose of the meeting was to establish 
a central clearing-house for all the charities, 
and then and there I resolved to let the 
dead bury the dead and to remain to hear 
about their plans for the living. When 
I joined them they had given up two of 
their customs, the opening prayer and the 
concluding refreshments, so you can judge 
for yourselves what had been the advan- 
tage of being a pioneer. 

Whatever my titles, my real role was 
that of Official Worrier. I rose early with 
plans for the Federation, and I thought 
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of them in the hours around midnight. I talked anxiously 
to my friends about them and like the Ancient Mariner 
I told the story to whom ever would listen. 

There is no time to tell of the disappointments, the hopes 
deferred, and the growing pains of our many mistakes. It 
was “uphill all the way,” a la Christina Rossetti, but 
the spirit of some of the workers made it an enlarg- 
ing experience. The first president was equally 
loved by rich and poor and her pocketbook was 
a kind of Federal Reserve to stabilize the credit, 
for the Federation had banked first in a bureau- 
drawer. A friend gave the use of a room in 
her building, partly from generosity and partly 
to keep us from talking to her any more on 
the subject, and there a charity worker was 
installed at the princely salary of fifty cents 
a morning. The rounds of the furniture 
stores were made so successfully that there 
were forty chairs to rest on until our laurels 
should be ready. But at regular intervals there 
was a rumor that the Federation was dying, 
and the financial breath of life was kept with 
difficulty in its frail body. When its vitality was 
particularly low and there was only $1.69 to pay 
the month’s bills of $150, the women gave a fair. 

Probably the masculine mind cannot comprehend 
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meeting, for in addition to the salary, which seemed a 
staggering sum, there was the added difficulty of under- 
standing just what a trained worker was. WHadn’t the 
superintendent given her life blood to the work? Didn’t 
she know personally every man, woman and child in 
Toledo? Did we expect to put charity on a cold busi- 
ness basis, and instead of bread for the hungry ask 
them questions about their ancestry? While as 
for records, was it not in the Bible you should 
not let your right hand know what your left 
was doing? It was well and good in theory 
but there was too much red tape. Yet here it 
must be told that the faithful service given 
by that superintendent can never be forgotten 
by those who saw it year after year. With 
her own troubles unspoken, she heard so 
patiently and so kindly all day long those who 
came, and she tried to help them so wisely, 
that she actually seemed to make her own 
burdens less by taking those of others upon 
her. One swallow may not make a summer, 
but one little frail woman tor many a weary 
month made a Federation. 
Then a rumor grew that a wealthy citizen had 
been making inquiries about the Federation, and 
some business men thought that, as in Cleveland, 


why through all the ages women have given fairs for ee One the Commerce Club should elect representatives to 
the lost causes that they wanted to find again. Per- Wroney the board. When they eventually did that and the 
haps it has been because until recently so few women big financial worries of that little group were over, 
have had their own check-books that they just had to get we had the sensations of mothers and fathers when they 


out their needles and rolling-pins. That fancy-work and 
delicatessen sale nourished the cause for a few months 
longer. The astonishment when there were two more 
dollars in the bank than the treasurer could account for 
is still reflected in the minutes for that day, and when the 
Shriners sent the Federation a check for $375 it seemed 
we had become a world power. 

If the public was loath to accept the new plan, the 
charities themselves were no less reluctant. They feared 
to lose control, and races and religions looked askance at 
each other. Perhaps there is strength in union because in 
the difficult process of uniting, all the latent weaknesses 
arise and must be overcome. However, some of the most 
unwilling societies saw the benefit when the Thalians 
proposed a joint tag-day, the money to be divided equally 
among the enrolled organizations. There were so many 
diverse opinions that the meetings were 
never dull, for the representative of the 
Adams Street Mission could be counted 
upon to maintain the affirmative on all 
questions painfully slowly, but no_ less 
painfully persistently, while the delegate 
from the Day Nursery upheld the negative 
in tart retorts. It was after one such 
prolonged dialogue that a member re- 
marked that it was easy to have charity 
for the poor—the hard part was to be 
charitable toward the other workers. 

As the work became better understood 
some thought they could rest on their 
laurels but, alas, this turned out to be rue. 
The president had visited the Federation 
in Baltimore and suggested that a trained 
worker be engaged. This broke up the 


see the offspring they struggled to raise and could scarcely 
afford to educate, come down the aisle on the arm of a 
good man able to support her. 

By this time I was promoted, or demoted, from my usual 
office of vice-president of various associations, to their ad- 
visory boards. I was glad to help establish the Luella 
Cummings Home for Girls. One winter a Child Welfare 
Exhibit required much of the thought and time of an old 
maid, expected to plan it from the standpoint of both mother 
and child, and naturally the Red Cross enlisted my sym- 
pathies to do a bit during the War. But two incidents had 
made a decided change in my ideas and the evolution of 
thought, or what I like to believe was evolution, turned 
my attention to preventive measures. 

First, Mrs. Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ 
League, pointed out in an address in Toledo the respon- 
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the District Nurse Association, trained, active and efficient in 1927 
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sibility of consumers for the working conditions of those 
who make and. distribute the things we use, and she spoke 
of the prevention of sickness and misfortune through good 
wages, shorter hours and wholesome surroundings. Her 
description of the benevolent woman who gave much of 
her income to help children in New York, when the 
dividends really came from child labor in the cotton mills 
of the South, would not go out of mind, particularly as 
I was enjoying just then a little extra from some coal stock 
of a company that had refused to give its miners a living 
Wage. 


ECOND, the seeds of woman suffrage were germinat- 
S ing. One day I had gone to a mysterious office in the 
Court House to appeal to the relief agent for needy families. 
This official drank, and according to his condition each day, 
he would give the bread of life or withhold it. Much 
disturbed, the District Nurse Committee had returned 
home to ask fathers, husbands, brothers and sons why they 
had voted to put such a man in office. It then developed 
that not one of them knew who he was, though they had 
intrusted him with $60,000 a year of their taxes. Little by 
little 1 learned from charity work that the trail of politics 
is over us all and that courts are clogged and institutions 
crowded from misfits in government, from public indiffer- 
ence and economic greed. Thereafter politics and industry 
became my chief concern. In trying to make women in- 
telligent, conscientious citizens, I feel the League of Women 
Voters is doing constructive work for progress, and the 
Consumers’ League, by its unbiased research, is on the road 
to justice for more people. 

When the Community Chest was organized and a 
citizen’s generosity was rated by the size of his contribution, 
far from realizing my childish dream of being a philan- 
thropist, I was among the smallest givers. Although a be- 
liever in central financing, so few are ready to give for 
prevention instead of relief that I have always wanted my 
bit to go toward education of the public on preventive 
measures. When daily accidents used to occur at the corner 
where I lived and passersby saw the bleeding victims, the 
majority stopped and wanted to do something for them; 
but when the voters were asked to appropriate money for 
trafic-signals to prevent accidents, there was little public 
interest. For lack of imagination to visualize the trouble 
they do not see, many good people have accident hearts 
and not trafhe-signal generosity. 

Of course some of the societies included in the Chest do 
preventive work, and I realize there must still be reltef 
work, but I sometimes think that if the members would 
work as hard for prevention they could, in the coming years, 
do away with the need for some of the organizations. 
Moreover I cannot grasp how it can be really a community 
chest when over 80 per cent of the citizens have no voice in 
its management. As women have done charity ‘work 
throughout the ages, it would seem that they might still be 
trusted to work with men for the common good. The 
charities themselves must have some slight idea of their 
own field, but they too are denied a word in the distribution 
of the money, and the laboring people, the largest group in 
any city, who are urged to give as true Americans, have no 
way of expressing how they would like the money appor- 
tioned. This decision is left to successful business men of 
recognized integrity. Though some of these men are my 
friends and I know well their earnest intentions and busi- 
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ness sagacity, might it not be wise to add men and women 
with a knowledge of the basic causes of poverty? To en- 
sure permanence and general good-will, I believe that the 
Community Chest should have a better balanced board, not 
by adding one woman, or one laboring man, but by having 
a fair representation from different groups of citizens and 
the included organizations. 

Yearly I hand out golden nuggets of wisdom to the 
enthusiastic solicitors who come for my quota. They have 
so fine a spirit of civic enterprise that I am always torn 
between a regret in crushing their budding hope and a sense 
of duty to testify to the light as | see it- They bear with 
me with invincible courtesy and then, undoubtedly cheering 
themselves with remembered slogans for knockers, they go 
back to the noon singing about all pulling together. How- 
ever, there was once a young man who said: “Why I never 
thought of that, I guess your’re right.”’ But he was evidently 
not a good salesman and his place was filled. 

‘Fo find the cause of misfortune, should we not go deeper 
and learn from those who have suffered most from the 
mistakes of our civilization what we did not do in our ig- 
norance, or in our negligence, or alas, in our selfishness, 
that they could not keep abreast of community life? 
Philanthropy has developed here from the old-fashioned 
“God bless you” to the newer conception of justice which 
would give more people opportunity to develop physically, 
mentally and spiritually. The prevention of unemployment, 
social insurance, betters wages and shorter hours, birth 
control, playgrounds, better housing and a more liberal edu- 
cation for adult and child—these with the growing sense 
of personal, industrial and community responsibility would _ 
lessen the demands for charity. But a renewed faith in 
democracy with a discernment of the value of beauty and 
the things of the spirit, would also undoubtedly make for 
the well-being of the whole nation. The late Ambassador 
Walter Page summed it all up in this way: 

The only acceptable measure of any civilization is the ex- 
tent to which it improves the condition of the common people. 
A few cultured and university-trained men at the top, a few 
ancient families living in luxury, a few painters and poets and 
statesmen and generals—these things do not constitute a satis- 
factory state of society: the real test is the extent to which 
the masses participate in education, in the necessities and com- 
forts of existence, in the right of self-evolution and self- 
expression, in that equality of opportunity which is the basis 
of social progress. 


Y adventures in philanthropy are over. I believe now 

that the truth alone can make us free, that more 
people must have ways of hearivg it, that permanent prog- 
ress can come only by a recognition of the common brother- 
hood of all. At times it seems that the world is not quite 
ready for my way of saving it, and that Atlas does not want 
women to help bear the weight of it, or to show him how 
to make ballast out of a burden. Then again it may be that 
Providence working with, or perhaps against, Congress can 
eventually bring about the necessary changes. Hence I am 
a candidate now only for membership in that most promising 
society of the future, The Leave It’ to Evolution League, 
and I shall be busy enough learning to obey the most diffh- 
cult of all our laws, that of love, and content if I have 
the privilege of working with the small group of self- 
less men and women, usually obscure but occasionally 
of passing prominence, on the age-long task of making an 
ideal real. 


Though Doctors Disagree 


Cooperative Clinics are Open to One out of Three People in Berlin 
By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


XCEPT for the absence of steins one might 
have thought that this big waiting room 
in Berlin was a café. There was an at- 
mosphere of quiet sociability among the hun- 
dred people seated in fours or fives around 
little tables. There was subdued talking; 

some persons were reading; others simply waiting. Every 
few moments a young white-gowned attendant appeared 
from the inner regions and called a name as a page calls 
in a club, only less loudly, and having found the patient 
named, escorted him to the doctor. 

The courteous madchen at the admission desk asked me 
to wait until the chief physician was disengaged. Standing 
to one side | watched the new arrivals that followed me. 
They showed a ticket of membership at the desk; no ques- 
tions were asked unless something on their ticket was not 
clear; they paid no fees, for they or the breadwinners of 
families were already contributors in weekly payments to 
the insurance society which, federated with others of its 
kind in Berlin, has set up this and thirty-seven other clinics 
to furnish medical service to a million and a half persons 
out of the four million inhabitants of the greater city. 

When you have visited the average large clinic in 
America, where most patients must wait and hope; when 
you have seen the herded men, women and children in the 
teaching clinics of the German universities or the throngs 
of persons in the great out-patient departments of London, 
well advertised as recipients of charity in the hospitals’ an- 
nual reports—you are prepared, as I was, to appreciate the 
dignity and individuality which accompany organized med- 
ical service under self-support. German insurance societies, 
formed under sickness insurance laws, are not governmental 
bodies but are mutually self-governing organizations of in- 
sured persons and their employers. Like our commercial 
life insurance societies, though these German organizations 
are not commercial in our sense, they are under state super- 
vision. ‘These societies may be small organizations composed 
of the employes of a single establishment. The larger and 
more significant societies are formed on a district basis. All 
employed persons where wages do not exceed a_ specified 
amount must belong to some 
sickness insurance society. “Iwo- 
thirds of the cost is paid by 
the insured person, one-third by 
his employer. Payment of half 
to two-thirds of wages during 
illness and medical care during 
sickness are the two chief ben- 
efits» The society must provide 
these and it may also, at its dis- 
cretion, furnish medical care for 
members of the families of the 
insured. On the governing body 
of the socie-y two-thirds of the 


ness. 


In no other city, writes Mr. Davis, 
does so large a system of organized med- 
ical service exist under one management. 
It grew out of the physician's strike of 
1923 and 1s the largest scale experiment 
in the world in applying the economies 
of organization to the treatment of sick- 5. \j 
Mr. Davis viewed it against his 
background of studies as executive sec- 
retary of the Committee on Dispensary 
Development of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York 


members represent the insured persons, one-third, the em- 
ployers. This body elects a managing committee which, 
inturn, chooses the executive officers. 

Some nineteen million Germans are insured in about seven 
thousand such societies united in a network of federations: 
federation according to the kind of society, federations for 
cities and districts, with a federation of federations for the 
whole of Germany. Thus it is the federation of the sick- 
ness insurance societies of Berlin under whose auspices the 
thirty-eight clinics for furnishing medical care to members 
and their families are now maintained. 

While I had heard rumors about these clinics before 
leaving America and had been given a brief account of them 
at the office of the Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, the extent of their organization and the 
completeness of their equipment and service came as a 
surprise. 

It was hard to believe that the system had grown up 
within two and a half years. I talked with Doctor Walter 
Pryll, their effective organizer and medical supervisor and 
now medical advisor of the corresponding federation of so- 
cieties for all Germany. He is an executive with a vision, 
as well as a medical man. He said to me: 


We are giving our members and their families better treat- 
ment than they have ever had before. They have free choice 
among all the clinics and physicians in our system. ‘That puts 
each clinic on its mettle to hold a patient by developing mutual 
interest between him and the clinic doctor. We give our phy- 
sicians equipment and assistants to work with, laboratory facil- 
ities and opportunities for consultation which doctors cannot 
possibly have in private practice among working people. We 
are giving them adequate salaries; the same schedule pro- 
vided in the state and municipal government services, with 
similar retirement allowances for old age and pensions to the 
physicians’ widows in case of death. In Germany these gov- 
ernment salaries have proved sufficient to attract and retain 
a very satisfactory type of man. 

We are doing everything we can, also, to make these clinics 
centers of prevention as well as cure. Our sixteen prenatal 
clinics, and our “sports advisory clinic’ are examples. And 
we are giving emphasis also to those chronic illnesses which 
partially disable the adult worker, endeavoring to diminish their 
incidence or severity when they cannot be cured. 

Convenient to the waiting- 
room in the Oranien-Strasse 
Clinic, which I have described, 
are some fifteen departments 
given over to the chief specialties 
of medicine and surgery; a well- 
equipped x-ray room, a small 
laboratory (a central laboratory 
Berlin is utilized for 
major work), a clinic for the ex- 
amination and advice of expectant 
mothers (prenatal clinic) and the 
“sports-advisory clinic” in which 
young people of high-school age 
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are examined as to their ability to undertake various forms 
of athletics and counseled in building themselves up. 

The clinic in the Oranien-Strasse receives about seven 
hundred persons a day, nearly twice the number attending 
the Cornell Clinic in New York. It is open six hours daily, 
the afternoon period running until half-past six for the con- 
venience of day workers. On Sunday it is open for one hour, 
at least in some departments. Each doctor has a private 
room where he receives patients individually, with nurse or 
clerk in attendance. Each patient, when told to return for 
further treatment, has a definite appointment by day and 
hour. 

The thirty-eight clinics which, under the supervision of 
the city federation, cover Greater Berlin, range in size from 
the one just described to small clinics in the outlying sec- 
tions with only one department, one or two physicians, caring 
for adults and children, and receiving fifty to» seventy-five 
patients a day. In 1925 the whole system received an aver- 
age of more than 6,000 visits daily, or more than 1,600,000 
a year. There is probably no other community in the world 
with so large a system of organized medical service under 
one management. In Berlin the people served are nearly 
all workmen and their families. The middle and profes- 
sional classes are hardly represented. 

A week spent in visiting several of these clinics, talking 
with physicians on their staffs, with officials at the office of 
the central federation, and with outside doctors and other 
critics, is much too short a time for a thorough study. The 
medical societies and most medical educators expressed a 
profound and unremitting antagonism to the centralized 
organization of medical service which this Berlin system 
represents. “Cheap hireling doctors,” said one university 
professor of medicine. ‘“‘One more effort of the sickness 
insurance societies to establish medical slavery,” said the 
president of a physician’s association. “The issues were too 
live, the sentiment too keen, to expect balanced judgments 
on either side. The anticipated report on Health Insurance 
by the Health Section of the League of Nations may give 
a detached and scientific view. 

On the vital question of the quality of medical personnel 
and of service rendered patients, a visitor, even if a doctor, 
could not apply any conclusive test. One can report only 
impressions of favorable working conditions, an interested 
and active-minded type of physician, and records which, 
while not full as in the best teaching clinics, are systemat- 
ically and definitely written out. The basis of comparison 
for any such system as this must of course be with the gen- 
eral medical practice of the community, not with the service 
in the office of expensive specialists or in selected clinics de- 
voted to teaching and research. 


ATIENTS who need a doctor’s care at home are also 

served by physicians on the staff. It is, however, the 
rule that should the treatment of a patient be begun by a 
physician at the clinic and the patient need attention at 
home, the same physician must continue to carry the case. 

Hospital service is not included, for although a few so- 
cieties have small institutions, hospitals in Berlin and else- 
where in Germany are in the main under public control. 
The sickness insurance societies pay these public hospitals 
a per capita rate for members or their dependents. A num- 
ber of societies, however, have their own sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis and convalescent homes. 

Early in 1926 a central record system was started, which 


was being gradually put into effect in the clinics during the 
period of my visit, and which summarized upon a Health 
Card (Gesundheits-Karte) all the essential points of the 
patient’s condition and treatment. ‘This card will serve as 
a guide to his entire medical history in whatever clinics he 
may be treated during the course of years. A full-blown 
statistical scheme for recording administrative data of at- 
tendance and medical data as to kinds of diseases treated, 
classified by age, sex, and in other ways, was also in course 
of introduction. The central office was transferring the in- 
formation to punch cards which were in turn to be put 
through tabulating machines for systematic analysis and 
study. 

A large central laboratory, or diagnostic institute, serves 
the whole system, its staff consisting of eight doctors, twenty 
technicians, and three consultants, (described as university 
professors) who are paid retaining fees for an hour’s daily 
service. 


7HERE is a long history behind these clinics, Doctor 
Pryll told me, but they were forced into a sudden 
organized growth by the doctors’ strike of 1923. 


As you know, he said, German health insurance has, since 
its inception over forty years ago, involved continual adjust- 
ment between the bodies of physicians and the insurance so- 
cieties as to the conditions of medical service. “The war, the 
inflation of the currency and its subsequent stabilization nat- 
urally upset things. Negotiations as to the amount and man- 
ner of payment led, unfortunately, to an impasse in 1923 when 
the doctors, under the leadership of the National Association 
of the Physicians of Germany, actually went on strike. 

Imagine what it meant in Berlin to have doctors refuse to 
provide medical service for our hundreds of thousands of in- 
sured members and their families! 
remained in action and not a few doctors worked for us de- 
spite their organization. The terms laid down by the doctors’ 
organization seemed to us both financially impossible and in- 
trinsically undesirable. We took the bit in our teeth. There 
had been local doctors’ strikes before in Germany at various 
times and places, but nothing so serious or extensive as this 
of 1923. A number of insurance societies had started specialty 
clinics for their members and there were a few general ones. 
In Berlin, for example, we already had our central diagnostic 
laboratory, and prenatal and dental clinics under the auspices 
of some of the district societies of our Berlin federation. Fac- 
ing the crisis three years ago, we decided to set up a system 
of medical service through clinics. 

By the beginning of 1924 we had sixteen such clinics; by 
the end of 1924 the number had doubled; during 1925 and in 
1926 the number increased to thirty-eight, although more re- 
cently our chief effort has been toward their improvement in 
equipment, organization and interrelationships. 

The acuteness of the contest is difficult to exaggerate. It 
is hardly possible to believe that a body of professional men 
would go to such lengths in trade-union warfare against an 
organized effort on the part of a large number of persons to 
provide medical service under conditions which are satisfac- 
tory to them and are within their means. I can only suggest 
the bitterness of the struggle by telling you that I had let- 
ters threatening my life and that my wife was visited by wives 
of physicians we had known socially, who sought to frighten 
her into calling me off. The physicians coming on our staff 
practically wiped themselves out of the official German med- 
ical organizations, and that is one reason why we have thought 
it fair to permit our men, particularly the older ones, to re- 
tain a little time for private practice so that all their bridges 
shall not be burnt behind them. 

We have come to believe that our system of providing med- 
ical service through well-organized clinics, with a staff of doc- 
tors able to treat patients in their homes when needed, is funda- 
mentally sound in principle and in line with the trend of scien- 
tific modern medicine. The project has been thought of by 
some as a stroke of economy. It (Continued on page 192) 


The hospitals, of course, 
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Ramsay MacDonald Today 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


AMSAY MacDONALD was prime minis- 
ter of Britain from January to November, 
1924. He was so violently repudiated in 
the general election of that year (an election 
won by the miserable trick of the Zinovieff 
letter), that some millions of English people 

were convinced that the present leader of the Labor Party 

could never again be the head of a government. Let us 
see what two and a half years of Tory rule, under a prime 
minister driven by his die-hards, have done for British 

Labor. How does Ramsay MacDonald stand today? 

He is the leader, the only visible leader, of a party which 
contains certain elements that are hostile to him. Mac- 
Donald is a parliamentarian, a constitutionalist. Properly 
speaking, he belongs to the political left centre. There are 
sections of the labor unions which are to the right of him, 
and others, of course, which are far to his left. There are 
groups, both Labor and Liberal, which, especially in im- 
perial policy, would take a much more radical stand than he 
has been able to do—witness his surrender when in office 
to the big-navy men and his sanctioning of coercive action in 
India; or note the caution during the China crisis of his 
statements as to the expeditionary force. As prime minister, 
he is aware, he would have been compelled to take action in 
the Far East not materially different from that of the Bald- 
win government; and the knowledge of this throws into 
plain relief the opposition between the political leader of the 
Labor Party and certain large bodies of the rank and file. 


HEY have been calling for withdrawal from China, 
thereby gieatly embarrassing the Labor front bench in 
Parliament. In foreign and imperial policy Ramsay Mac- 
Donald stands midway between the frank imperialism of 
J. H. Thomas and the radical internationalism of such con- 
trasted types as John Wheatley of the Clyde and H. N. 
Brailsford, until recently editor of the New Leader. 
Mention of Brailsford, who is by far the most power- 
ful journalist in the Labor movement, is a reminder of the 
very interesting fact that Ramsay MacDonald, whom the 
outside world regards as a fine representative of intellectual- 
ist labor, has lost the support of many men and women 
naturally belonging to his own division of the party. They 
indict him in varying terms. Some assert that he is out 
of touch with the dominant industrial section; others, that 
as party leader he displays a characteristic which Americans 
associate with Woodrow Wilson—the habit of playing a 
lone hand and keeping his own counsel. Brailsford’s assault 
was comprehensive and extraordinarily fierce, and it includ- 
ed the very serious accusation that, under MacDonald, the 
Labor Party had been committed to a barren course of oppo- 
sition and was neglecting the essential business of thinking 
out and proclaiming new positive policies—on coal, indus- 


trial control, agriculture, the standard wage, and what not. 

Nevertheless, the position of Ramsay MacDonald _ is 
secure. He remains the unchallenged leader of the Labor 
Party. There is no alternative leader in sight. ‘There is, 
at present, no rival who need cause him an hour’s uneasiness. 
Certain districts—in Wales, in Scotland, in the north of 
England—are assumed to be antagonistic to him; but if, 
with them as with any others, there is need of a star speaker 
for a mass meeting, the first choice is Mac and the second 
is not worth bothering about. His place, so far as the 
country is concerned, is unaltered. As for the House of 
Commons, one has merely to name the few men who, in 
the anti-Labor press, are from time to time suggested as 
possible leaders—John Wheatley, J. H. Thomas, Oswald 
Mosley. They sound like echoes. 


T may perhaps be thought that after the great strikes of 
1926 Ramsay MacDonald’s personal standing in the labor 
movement could not fail to be gravely impaired. During 
a great industrial conflict, for example, a parliamentary 
leader is necessarily of little account, and MacDonald was 
a party to the humiliating submission which ended the 
general strike of May, while he was conspicuously out of 
things from beginning to end of the half-year’s coal stoppage. 
True; but here is the main result of those unprecedented 
experiences: Labor is admittedly far stronger by reason of 
last year’s crushing defeats than it was in 1924; its coming 
successes at the polls are taken for granted by Conservatives 
and Liberals alike, and no one is found seriously to dispute 
the inference made by the party headquarters that politica! 
Labor is certain of advancing at the expense of the direct- 
actionists. The Baldwin government in 1926 set out to 
destroy the menace of the general strike (Labor’s biggest 
weapon in the economic field). Needless to say, it did 
not intend to restore and enlarge the political power of 
Labor. But that is what it did. 


I RETURN to the personal position of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He is the leader, says an influential opponent, of 
a party that is an alliance of incongruous elements. That 
may be; but he is the one and only leader, and his party 
after the coming election may number half the total member- 
ship of the Commons. It cannot, we estimate, be more than 
that, for Labor so far shows no sign of making a dent on 
the rural constituencies. But in those circumstances Ramsay 
MacDonald, and seemingly no other, will have it in his 
power to decide the destinies of Britain. He has a fine 
endowment of political and intellectual gifts, of personality, 
of eloquence. His party is the party of tomorrow. In the 
world of European affairs there is today no more interesting 
and important personal question than the one that concerns 
his future. 
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MID-AMERICA---Three Paintings 
by Molly Luce 


The Artists’ Gallery, N. Y. 


An Ohio village 


Molly Luce is from the middle west. Although she has taken Pieter Breughel, 
of sixteenth century Flanders, as her master, the scene she paints, wherever 
circumstances move her about, is the familiar, native, homely scene. Instead of 
Breughel’s exact details, Molly Luce puts villages and large stretches of town 
and country upon small canvases with the meticulous construction, and some of 
the crudity, of a delighted child with toy buildings, people and animals. With 
her as yet the “accumulation of little facts’ does not build a powerful life. It 
1s as if her paintings recorded things remembered from a distance rather than 
actually visualized and shared. That record is made with affection’ and good 
humor always, there is no Main Street Babbitt acerbity in her mind. Her world 
is leisured. A many-windowed red brick factory, near which scores of tiny fig- 
ures glide about ona frozen pond, has no more activity than the snowy hills in 
the distance; the huge cylinders of the grain elevators are as artificial as slag heaps 
in the midst of women’s chores. People stroll, ride or slide, and sit out of doors. 
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The Artists’ Gallery, N. Y. 


Sas 


Minneapolis in winter 


Montross Gallery, N. Y. 


Back yards of Minneapolis 


Horizon Lines 


A Monthly Survey of Our New International Frontiers 
By JAMES G. McDONALD 


HE international scene is full of contrasts. 
Developments, surprisingly hopeful, com- 
pete for our interest with events tragic and 
portentous. Political and economic prog- 
ress in western and central Europe is bal- 

~ anced by new manifestations of national 

rivalries in the Balkans and by Soviet Russia’s striking out 
against what she believes to be a capitalistic plot of encircle- 
ment. Under League of Nations auspices, preparatory eco- 
nomic and disarmament conferences are laboring to clear a 
way through the dense forest of conflicting national interests 
and prejudices. The United States, cooperating worthily at 
Geneva in the League’s valiant pioneering, continues by its 
policy towards Mexico and Nicaragua to encourage the im- 
perialists. Meanwhile, over all the stage hangs the ominous 
cloud of embattled Chinese Nationalism. Embittered against 
the west by the powers’ actions and inactions and by skill- 
ful Bolshevik propaganda, unafraid of diplomatic or military 
threats, China today unmasks the pitiful futilities of tradi- 
tional western diplomacy. 


HE last few months have witnessed a bewildering suc- 
cession of events in China,—the rapid advance of the 
Cantonese armies to the Yangtse river and beyond; the 
taking of Hankow, Nanking and Shanghai; the ominous 
rise of anti-foreign feeling; and the steady increase of the 


DISARMAMENT 


The French argue: 


1. That security must be guaranteed by some form 
of military assistance against aggression as a neces- 
sary condition precedent to the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. 


2. That agreements for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments must_be guaranteed by an inter- 
national inspection and control of the military 
establishments, to ascertain whether treaty obliga- 

| tions were being faithfully executed. 


3. That there exists a complete interdependence of 
armaments and that it is impossible to deal with 
any single category (land, sea or air) without 
simultaneously dealing with others. 


4. That it is not sufficient to deal with the actual 
peacetime armaments of nations, but that indus- 
trial, financial, economic and other factors must be 
taken into account in any general scheme that may 
be drawn up. 


5. That any agreements on the limitation and reduc- 
tion of armaments in order to be effective must be 
universal, and there must be a single standard 
applicable to all countries of the world. 


power of the Communists within the victorious Kuomintang, 
or Nationalist People’s Party. 

The war hysteria which disgraced some of the most repu- 
table American newspapers during the weeks immediately 
following the looting in Nanking fortunately roused little 
or no response in the masses of the American people. Al- 
ready the waves of jingoistic propaganda have receded. The 
moderation of the identic notes presented by the five powers, 
Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy and the United States, 
to the Kuomintang authorities on April 11 is evidently the 
result of a compromise. The program of those British ex- 
tremists who urged the conquest of the whole of China, 
or at least the division of north from south by naval patrols 
on the Yangtse, found no support in Paris, Tokyo or Wash- 
ington. But, on the other hand, the suggestion that every 
effort should be made immediately to replace the “unequal 
treaties” with a series of new agreements to be negotiated 
between the United States and representatives of the differ- 
ent Chinese factions was not accepted by our government, 
presumably on the not wholly convincing ground that it 
was impractical and violative of a moral commitment to 
stand with the other powers wherever possible. 

The gravest danger now is that China may divide on™ 
class lines—Red China, aided and directed by Soviet Russia, 
against White China, supported by the industrial and bank- 
ing sections of the Chinese and by the foreign powers. Cer- 
tainly the split between the left and the right Kuomintang 
is now wide open. Chang Kai-shek, generalissimo of the 
Nationalist forces, has refused to accept the diminution of 
his power- decreed by the radical section of the party in 
Hankow, and has undertaken to eliminate the extremists 
from places of influence in Shanghai. In such a clash as is 
here forecast, irrespective of the military outcome, nothing 
would really be settled. But worse, Chinese unity would 
be still further postponed and the danger of a World War 
brought nearer. In the face of issues like these, bewildered 
and fumbling diplomats continue to talk as though nothing 
had happened in China since the Boxer revolt. 


HE International Economic Conference which convenes 

in Geneva May 4 will prepare a program for a sub- 
sequent plenary conference to be held probably two years 
hence. The general scope of the agenda is indicated in 
the resolution of the sixth ordinary session of the Assembly, 
which, after expressing the conviction that “economic peace 
will largely contribute to security among the nations,” pro- 
claimed “the necessity of investigating the economic difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of the revival of general pros- 
perity and of ascertaining the best means of overcoming 
these difficulties and of preventing disputes.” 

The United States has evidenced its interest in the Con- 
ference by naming a strong official delegation. Each of the 
five members has special knowledge of some important field 
which is to be explored. Norman H. Davis, former under- 
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HORIZON LINES 


secretary of state, has a wide knowledge of both political 
and economic problems; J. W. O’Leary, a leading Chicago 
banker, is president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; Henry M. Robinson was one of the three Amer- 
ican members of the Experts’ Committee which prepared the 
Dawes report; Alonzo E. Taylor, of the Food Research 
Institute at Stanford University, is an authority on the 
world’s food supply; Julius Klein is the director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and one of Mr. 
Hoover’s most trusted aides. 

The instructions to these delegates will be revealing. 
How far will they be authorized to go in the proposed 
discussion of such ticklish questions as the tariff, inter-ally 
debts, immigration, raw materials, etc.? If they are not 
given a free hand it is conceivable that the United States 
may obstruct rather than help in the formulation of a pro- 
gram adequate to meet the world’s needs. 


HE debate between Secretary Mellon and Columbia 

‘and Princeton professors on inter-ally indebtedness is 
encouraging. Despite the cynic’s despair of our democracy, 
intelligent discussion of public questions has evidently not 
ceased to attract general interest. “Though no change of 
governmental policy is to be expected in the near future 
the question is still open. Nor will it be closed until time 
has tested the economic soundness of the settlement. It was 
a little surprising that Secretary Mellon finally admitted 
the inter-relation between inter-ally debts and reparations 
which economists have all along insisted upon. ‘This con- 
dition may rise to plague his successors if they choose to 
maintain our government’s orthodox position that our claims 
against the Allies must not be made contingent upon their 
receipt of the Dawes payment from Germany. 


YEAR and a half after Locarno, reconciliation con- 
A tinues to be fashionable in the relations between Ger- 
many and her neighbors. This was illustrated at the forty- 
fourth meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, 
which adjourned a few weeks ago. For the first time a 
German, Dr. Stresemann, presided. And to him should 
be credited much of the success of the meeting. On each 
of the three questions concerned with the Saar, Polish 
schools in Upper Silesia, and German-Polish commercial 
relations, he made material concessions, and in each case 
in the face of outspoken opposition from his own and other 
German political parties. Defending his policy he declared 
that he was acting more as a “League man” than as a 
German. Significance may justifiably be read into the fact 
that after the German foreign minister had explained his 
action on his return to Berlin, his policy was approved. 

It would be absurd to conclude that all of the problems 
between Poland and Germany or between France and Ger- 
many have been solved. As between Poland and Germany 
there can never be an assurance of peace until at least the 
question of the Polish corridor has been readjusted. France 
certainly does not think so. The Chamber, in March, by 
a vote of 500 to 31, passed an extraordinarily comprehensive 
defense act. This is, in effect, a universal conscription of 
man-power and wealth in time of war. Moreover, work 
has been authorized on a series of fortifications for her 
eastern frontier which it is estimated will cost 7,000,000,000 
francs. This elaborate preparedness program does not neces- 
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sarily mean that France has lost faith in Locarno or the 
League. It may be rather a manifestation of the French 
insistence on having three locks on every door. 


N southeastern Europe the recent relations between Italy 
I and Jugoslavia have been ominously reminiscent of the 
summer of 1914. Last November Italy concluded with 
Albania a treaty by which the latter’s “political, juridical 
and territorial status quo is guaranteed.” Earlier Italy had 
been given a first lien on Albanian customs and national 
monopolies as security for a loan of 50,000,000 gold lira 
to be spent under Italian supervision by an Italian engineer- 
ing corporation. The treaty permits Italy to intervene at 
the request of Albania in case of disturbance. It is com- 
monly interpreted as Italy’s latest and most effective move 
to control entrance and exit of the Adriatic. 

In Jugoslavia, the extension of Italian influence has 
caused the liveliest concern. This was intensified by the 
apparently well-founded belief that Italy was supported by 
Great Britain. France, allied to Jugoslavia and always 
anxious about Mussolini’s ambitions in the Mediterranean 
and the Balkans, is watching developments closely. French 
opinion is inclined cynically to compare Mussolini’s attitude 
toward Albania with that of the United States towards 
Haiti or Nicaragua. Though no immediate danger of war 
is anticipated one can discern, growing out of the clash 
of interests in the Balkans, a disquieting analogy to Euro- 
pean pre-war psychosis. 


DISARMAMENT 


The Americans reply: 


1. That there should be a direct approach to the 

question of limitation and reduction of armaments 
without awaiting complicated measures for provid- 
ing security.... 


2. That in order to be really effective, agreements for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments must be 
founded upon respect for treaty obligations and a 

belief in the good faith of the contracting parties. 

It is our belief that any agreement founded upon 

distrust and providing for a machinery of inspection 

and control will not only fail to achieve its pur- 
| poses but will create new elements of suspicion 
and ill-will. 


3. We feel that insistence upon a joint consider- 
ation of land, sea and air armaments will tend 
to render needlessly complicated the task of a final 
conference and will tend to render more difficult 
achievement in regard to the limitation and reduc- 
tion of any single category of armament. For that 
reason we feel that ultimate success lies along the 
line of isolating from the general problem as many 
concrete questions as possible and dealing with them 
in a direct and practical manner. 


4. We feel that the only practical approach to the 
question of the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments is through dealing with visible armaments 
at peace strength.... 


5. It is our view that there is no possibility for devis- 
ing a system for the limitation and reduction of 
armaments which could be made either applicable 
or acceptable to all countries of the world... . 
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ESPITE the rejection by the Senate of the Treaty of 


Lausanne, normal relations with Turkey are to be 
maintained. Credit for this fortunate outcome goes to 
Rear-Admiral Mark L. Bristol, American high commis- 
sioner of Constantinople since 1918. Despite the violent 
propaganda conducted in this country against the Turks, 
Admiral Bristol has been able to make the authorities in 
Angora understand that their interests and those of the 
United States are so nearly identical that they have con- 
sented to re-establish full diplomatic and consular relations 
for a period of fifteen months. The United States is to 
have the advantage of the most-favored-nation treatment in 
custom matters. In bringing to a brilliantly successful con- 
clusion these long and difficult negotiations under trying 
conditions, he has given a much needed example to the 
“career” diplomats. 


T is in Russia’s relations to her neighbors and more 

especially to Great Britain that the gravest danger of 
a European clash lies. The causes for friction are many— 
with Rumania over Bessarabia, the loss of which neither the 
Soviet government nor any other subsequent Russian régime 
is likely to recognize without protest; with Poland, over 
boundary and other disputes; with the Baltic states, over 
frontier incidents alternating with treaties of amity. 

It is with Britain, however, that Russia has the most 
numerous and serious occasions for quarrels. London charges 
a deliberate policy of world-wide Bolshevik propaganda 
against British interests. Foreign-Minister Chamberlain a 
few weeks ago drew up a formidable indictment against 
the Third Internationale and its activities in China, India, 
Persia, Turkey and elsewhere. He denied that the Soviet 
government could dissociate itself from the activities of the 
Communist Party. In conclusion he threatened a severance 
of diplomatic relations unless Moscow chose to “conform 
to the conduct of the ordinary rules of international life 
and comity.” In answer to these charges the Russians re- 
tort that British statesmen have been as guilty of prop- 


aganda against Soviet Russia as have been the Communists, 


against the British Empire. 


USSIA’S absence from the disarmament discussions 

now going on in Geneva is but one factor which 
makes substantial progress unlikely. The months-long ses- 
sion last year of the Preparatory Commission and its sub- 
commissions, did little more than disclose the vastly differ- 
ent points of view of the great powers as to the fundamental 
principles upon which the limitation of armament should 
proceed. For example, France and the United States ap- 
proached the problem from almost irreconcilable premises. 
Secretary of State Kellogg, in a recent letter to Chairman 
Porter of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, summed 
up cogently and fairly the five French principles, against 
which he set five American These are so 
admirably put that they deserve careful study as given 
above. If the differences they show are kept in mind one 
need not be surprised if the Preparatory Commission which 
reconvened March 21, after a six months’ recess, passes 
through a series of crises. 

The evident difficulties of general agreements at Geneva 
on the whole problem of disarmament was doubtless one of 
the factors which induced President Coolidge to make his 
proposal of last February to the five larger naval powers. 
It was generally misinterpreted in the press. He did not 


principles. 
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propose a new international conference. He did not 
threaten to withdraw from the general discussions of the 
League Commission. He merely inquired. whether Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan were “disposed” to join 
the United States in empowering ‘“‘their representatives at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Preparatory Commission to 
initiate negotiations looking toward an agreement for limita- 
tion in the classes of naval vessels not.covered by the 
Washington Treaty.” 

The replies from the powers might have been guessed in 
advance. Britain and Japan’s acceptances, though cordial, 
were hedged about with vague but significant reservations 
which limit the scope of the inquiry. France’s rejection 
on the ground that acceptance might endanger the work 
being done by the League was a pious camouflage of her 
desire not to be pocketed again as she felt she was at the 
Washington Conference. Italy’s rejection, more frank than 
the French, was put on the ground of national self-interest. 

How much will Britain, Japan and the United States 
be able to accomplish without the cooperation of France 
and Italy? Certainly so long as Paris and Rome refuse 
to restrict their submarine building program Britain will 
have an excellent excuse for refusing to reduce its cruiser 
program, and unless Britain’s tonnage in this class of ships 
is cut down we may expect a renewed and strengthened 
agitation for an American building program to approximate 
if not equal the British strength. It is a vicious circle. 
Each country sees only its own interests and refuses to trust 
the good faith of its neighbors. 


XCEPT for the mystery notes and the almost romantic 
tales of forged documents, no real news of the Mexi-- 
can-American relations has been divulged to the public for 
weeks. It has been as though there were no conflict of 
interests between the two countries. The optimists inter- 
pret this as merely a benevolent facade behind which the 
responsible authorities on both sides of the line working 
with the oil men are formulating a basis for an agreement 
on the land and oil questions. “The pessimists insist that 
although rumors of an agreement may fill the air Washing- 
ton is continuing to exert steady pressure upon Calles to 
meet the American demands, threatening, if he does not do 
so, to sever diplomatic relations and possibly lift the embargo 
on arms. All observers agree that either of these suggested 
forms of pressure would encourage revolution and endanger 
Calles’ held on the country. Probably the pessimists are 
more nearly right than the optimists. 
The mystery notes which concerned a series of more than 
a hundred documents said to have been stolen from the 
American Embassy in Mexico City, have, because of the 
secrecy connected with them, assumed perhaps an undue sig- 
But if the more important of the stolen docu- 
ments are forged or have forged portions interpolated in 
them, as Washington suggests, it is difficult to understand 
why an official explanation has been so long delayed. In 
any case, if the alleged forgeries were designed, as the State 
Department intimates, to involve Mexico and the United 
States in war by giving President Calles the impression that 
the United States was plotting to aid the Mexican revolu- 
tionists, no effort should be spared to discover what individ- 
duals or groups could have been interested in such a dastardly 
plot. The public has the right to expect a frank statement. 
Perhaps before this is printed they will have had it. 
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VIII. SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Letters 


& Life 


In which books, plays and people are discussed 
Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


Miracle Books 


HIS essay may be 

worth one hundred 

thousand dollars. 

It seeks to discover 

what makes a se- 

rious book sell 
100,000 copies in these -United 
States. For the last six years some 
non-fiction book has become the 
book of the year and sold like 
mad until it topped the hundred- 
thousand mark. The first miracle 
book was The Outline of History 
by H. G. Wells; in 1926 Will 
Durant’s Story of Philosophy won 
the golden laurel wreath; the best 
seller of 1927 is now being written by some lucky author, 
or offered to the publishers—and probably being rejected. 
How can the publishers pick one? Nobody knows. The 
firm that has had the best luck testifies: “When you ask 
about theory, your guess is almost as good as ours.” An- 
other writes: “If any one of us could answer your questions, 
we'd be plutocrats instead of publishers. There is really no 
infallible way of choosing or selling best-sellers. They make 
themselves; that, of course, is the fascinating ‘gambling 
element of publishing.” After all, this essay may not be 
worth one hundred thousand dollars. 

But let us leave these astrologers to their crystal-gazing. 
We are interested in the fact that this phenomenon (and 
that is the precise word) of an annual best-seller in history, 
biography, or the philosophy of life, topping fiction sales and 
providing its author with a comfortable dowry for life, 
means something new and cheerful and puzzling in the 
mind and spirit of this mation. It was not always thus, 
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because first nobody wrote such 
books, and second when anyone 
did he was glorified if the sale 
reached 10,000 copies. The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology by William 
James, and his Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience, had, I think, 
the authentic stigmata of best- 
sellers. But has either reached 
100,000 yet? We wonder. 
Compare them with The Story 
of Philosophy, published May 20, 
1926, and priced at five dollars. 
It had sold 100,000 by Christmas, 
137,000 to date, and the pub- 
lishers hope to top 200,000 by 
next Christmas. On one day, December 6, orders for 5,600 
copies were received. It led the non-fiction list by a wide 
margin month after month. In December in the field of 
general literature it was first in 81 book-stores with 579 
points. John Erskine’s Sir Galahad, the fiction leader, was 
first in 65 stores, with 384 points. This, please remember, 
for a scholarly book about Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, and 
Santayana, some chapters of which had met with mild 
approval in the Haldeman-Julius little Blue Books at five 
cents each. Did Europe expect that from our democracy? 
The usual myths are extant on its birth. The manuscript 
was certainly offered elsewhere before Simon and Schuster 
“took a chance.” One story declares Dr. Durant got a 
modest flat price for his script, but was later given a 
more generous royalty agreement by his publishers; an- 
other declares that he accepted a low royalty on the 
first few thousands of certain sales in exchange for 
a much richer one on the later and extremely specu- 


lative tens of thousands—in which case he must be 
proud both of his philosophical faith and his business 
acumen. 


Why did the book go? The publishers say: 


We believe the Story of Philosophy “caught on” so because 
of the deep-rooted perennial hunger for a “revealingly 
humanizing” approach to “the art of arts’ and “the queen of 
sciences.” . . . A book becomes known as the book of the year 
by the way it is reviewed; by the way it is featured, displayed 
and praised by book-sellers; by the way it sells; by the way it 
is treated in publicity, promotion, and advertising; but prin- 
cipally by the way people who read“it and like it talk about 
it. Apparently the first people who read The Story of Phil- 
osophy (attracted by the initial announcements, advertisements, 
and reviews) were stimulated, excited, and otherwise moved 
by the book. Thus began a cumulative cycle of ever-widening 
interest and personal discussion—the most important factor in 
the wide sale of a book. 
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This social chemistry of public opinion is admirably 
described by another publisher: 

William Allen White comes out for a book and next Glenn 
Frank is heard from. S. Parkes Cadman works it into his 
radio speech and Will Rogers gets off a wise-crack. Texas 
swings into line and then New Hampshire. The parade starts 
around the hall. The excitement spreads and in a jiffy the 
whole country has, just as in a political convention, selected 
its candidate and cast aside the also-rans. That’s all I can 
make of it. 


The fact remains this popular approval falls only on 
certain kinds of books. Consider the list. Macmillan 
brought out Well’s Outline just after the War, and it is 
said to have broken all records for non-fiction books except 
the Bible. Its total must be getting toward 400,000 and it 
is still selling. On June 6, 1921, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company started Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey, with 
6,500. The book took hold with almost no advertising, 
though it had been serialized in the New Republic and by 
them offered as a premium. The first year it sold 50,000 
and to date, 150,000. One publisher’s reader declared 
Victoria was written in too literary a style to be widely 
popular; another gave this verdict (and the public con- 
curred): “Here is a grand, gossipy book telling about the 
domestic life of Queen Victoria.” In November, 1921, 
Boni and Liveright issued Hendrik VanLoon’s Story of 
Mankind and its charm and pictures speedily sent it across 
the 100,000 line. In March, 1923, Harcourt-Brace repeated 
with Papini’s Life of Christ, that has sold over a quarter 
of a million copies and still sells, particularly at Christmas 
and Easter. It may be noted here that more religious books 
are sold in the United States than any other kind except texts. 


F the Letters of Walter H. Page, Doubleday-Page have 

sold 102,000 copies in twenty-one editions. The House 
of Harper has scored twice with James Harvey Robinson’s 
The Mind in the Making, and George A. Dorsey’s Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings—the best seller in non- 
fiction until Philosophy 
displaced it. . There are 
probably a dozen books of 
the same kinds not in the 
first flight. Doubleday- 
Page offer in evidence 
the sale since 1923 of 
80,000 copies of a volume 
lots of people have never 
even heard of, The Con- 
quest of Fear, by Basil 
King. Of an earlier book, 
What Literature Can Do 
for Me, by C. Alphonso 
Smith, their record is 
73,000 copies. Scribner’s 
with Mark Sullivan’s 
Our Times is making a 
bid for a record. —Thom- 
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Decalogue of Science, by A. E. Wiggam. Harcourt-Brace 
have carried on with De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters and 
Count Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philosopher. The 
Century Company has This Believing World, by Lewis 
Browne. FE. P. Dutton has sold nobody knows how many 
of the Today and Tomorrow and Everyman’s titles. 


HATS evidence enough. Now for the explanation. They 

are not read for utility as are those perennial best-sellers, 
Fanny Farmer’s Cook Book, Lulu Hunt Peter’s Diet and 
Health, or Foster’s Bridge Manual. They do not replace 
novels, for fiction sales show the same vast increases. But 
I think more people are turning to these books for a kind 
of wisdom and broad view of human nature that they once 
found in novels. Our fantastic and sentimental novels are 
useful chiefly for recreation. Consider the sales of detective 
stories among the intellectual élite. ‘These serious books 
did not succeed on their author’s previous fame, for save 
Wells, they had only parish reputations until they woke 
up the day after the miracle happened. They were distin: 
guished in special fields, but the populace did not know 
that. Indeed, success seems surer for the unknown; he 
starts with a clean slate and you can create a vogue without 
breaking any traditions, or ruining any pigeon-holing the 
public may have done. 

These men (there are no women) had a head-start only 
in their sound grasp of their subjects and their experience in 
reaching the public mind. They all display a certain 
clarity, vigor, and ironic sincerity. Most of them had been 
teachers or journalists, not excepting that cosmic soap-boxer, 
Herbert Wells. Robinson taught history at Columbia, 
VanLoon likewise at Antioch, Dorsey lectured on science, 
Will Durant conducted the Labor Temple. Strachey, 
Burton Hendricks, and Mark Sullivan were trained 
journalists. All were experts in popularizing; they not 
only knew their stuff, but how to get it across. The con- 
tent may be difficult, but the divisions and expository 
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technique must be easy. John Doe does not want to dig through 
a book, nor can he talk enthusiastically when he does not 
understand. Yet he must not be patronized, primer fashion. 
Here is a nice balance to hit. 


HE author must also show superiority and fearlessness to 
encourage the reader to trust his leadership. There must be 
some image-breaking, with not too great reverence for tradi- 
tion or even the human race. That is the post-war mood and 
most of these books grew out of the War—which accounts for 
the interest in history and in guide-books to life. We have 
here always well-bred but piercing humor and the diffused light 
of irony at man and his past pretensions. The author must be 
big enough and wise enough to play with his theme. He must 
also seem to give us the “inside dope” on this matter. Wells 
and VanLoon gave us for the first time the sense of knowing 
aeons by their first names, and realizing vast panoramas of 
events in perspective. In Queen Victoria and Page we got 
distinctly behind the scenes and saw royalty in a pet or diplo- 
mats in slippers. The very titles—Mind in the Making and 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings—hold promises of secret 
stuff. The reader hopes for once to surprise himself undressed 
and discover what makes his own wheels go round. Philosophy 
had been for most of us a black curtain before a Delphic 
mystery to know which was the final mark of a scholar. Here 
is a pass to the show. Nothing could soothe the vanity of 
the curious human more than the idea he too might become 
a philosopher and enter the arcanum from which savants had 
shushed him with patronizing remarks on his intelligence. 
Curiosity and vanity are prime engines; each of these authors 
hit upon a theme that puts us in the know with a vast ag- 
grandizement of our self-respect. That is why their colleagues 
so often humanly resent the removal of the No Trespass signs. 
The high priest clings to his job of interpreting the omens. 
This intellectual curiosity is partly the work of the schools. 
There are enough college graduates with an itch to know to 
buy 100,000 books any day. Their undergraduate smattering 
of science, history, philosophy does not satisfy; and they are 
eager for more, if it is made interesting to adults. Frederick 
Melcher, that wise student of books, editor of The Publisher’s 
Weekly, told me: 


A newly awakened curiosity is the cue to this enlarged book 
demand. It is encouraged by the wider use of books in schools 
and colleges for general reference and reading, by the expansion 
of the program of the public libraries with their developing pro- 
gram of adult education, by the increased aggressiveness and book 
promotion of the publishers and the new and healthy development 
of the book stores. 


That ought to be a facer for critics of our educational system. 

One simple factor is that we have wealth to buy books 
and leisure to read. These books mean money both to pub- 
lisher and author. The gross return for some is a million 
dollars. We may give Babe Ruth $70,000 a year for home- 
runs, and la Lenglen $30,000 for tennis and temperament, but 
we reward serious authors on the same scale. They get plums 
of all kinds, lecture dates, orders for articles at top rates, 
even fame in the newspaper syndicates. The Story of Phil- 
osophy is appearing in a picture strip in a New York tabloid 
newspaper. ‘That is certainly spreading culture. The money 
may distract the author from future works, for it is not clear 
that historians and philosophers function best on large incomes. 
It certainly encourages a cloud of spurious imitations. 

But the real miracle book is not done for money; it is 
too sincere and deep-rooted in the vision and virtues of the 
author’s soul to be made to order. The belittling of them is 
only a respectful tribute of envy paid by intellectual indigence 
to intellectual opulence. They are damned as popular (which 
they are) by men who still think the chief use of the in- 
tellect is to be unpopular. We must recall that people attach 
more importance to the expensive than to the cheap. Would 
137,000 people have bought The Story of Philosophy at a 
dollar? It is a good thing to set up a scale of values in 
which we pay as much for our tract on philosophy as for a 
seat at the Scandals. The people best able to pay probably 
most need the philosophy. The poor make their own—and will 
get Durant sooner or later in a cheap edition. On this matter 
Durant himself wrote: 
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We have become wealthy and wealth is the prelude to art. In 
every country where centuries of physical effort have accumulated 
the means for luxury and leisure, culture has followed as nat- 
urally as vegetation grows in a rich and watered soil. To have 
become wealthy was the first necessity; a people too must live 
before it can philosophize. ... But soon our maturity will come; 
our minds will catch up with our bodies, our culture with our 
possessions. When we shall have learned to reverence liberty as 
well as wealth, we too shall have our Renaissance. 


These rewards are not for mere cheap sensationalism. Wit- 
ness the failure this year of two books on sex, though both 
were scholarly and high-minded. ; 

The final and I believe deep reason for these books is that 
we are a generation of seekers. The cataclysm of the World 
War and the parallel weakening of our religious faiths set 
us thinking we had better start over and scan all human 
experience to find out how we got this way and what can be 
done about things. We want keys to life, whether in history, 
biography, philosophy, or psychology. We are on a pitiful 
quest for new faith based on knowledge. What is this queer 
race? What did men do yesterday? How does my sorry age 
compare with other ages? What makes me do the fool: things 
I do? Why am I so restless and unhappy? Is there a secret 
of peace and wisdom? These books are the sign of a spiritual 
hunger. Yet strangely none of them feeds the soul. They are 
contemplative, in them you learn of the race or yourself, get 

(Continued on page 168) 
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above the present turmoil, enjoy the long view, perhaps forget 
your private woes in the universal ones, and find solace in 
the view that your puzzle is the puzzle of the ages, and none 
has found the answer. I judge that after we have recapitulated 
the errors and vanities of the past and of the intellect, satis- 
fied there is no secret we have missed, we may be less proud 
and ready for a new simplicity and submission. When we 
have debunked all the eras and all the idols we may be con- 
tent to live along in our humble sphere leaving something to 
God. 


LEoN WHIPPLE 


“Red” Lewis in a Red Rage 


HE recording angel wrote when he got around to it: “Up 

early and read Elmer Gantry by Sinclair (Red) Lewis of 
the U.S.A. First printing, 140,000. Pretty dull, but I got 
through by skipping. I am not as conscientious as I once was, 
but attacks on religion are not new to me. I recall that very 
amusing one in the Fifteenth—or was it the Eleventh ?—Cen- 
tury and one later by Upton Sinclair—or was it Sinclair 
Upton? Anyhow, they are down in the books. Well, this man 
has publicity and prestige and it’s a good thing for the people 
to be reminded that the church is a human institution with 
faults that need mending. Venal and carnal pastors do exploit 
the hungers of their flocks. Thousands of cases in my books. 
But I don’t recall even one like this Gantry, who never in his 
life slipped from the paths of vice. Gantry is synthetic, I 
fear. Lewis needs reminding of the literary values of contrast. 
Let’s see .. . Category: useful caricature of lusty commercial- 
orator type (3X-806) making money, earning feminine adula- 
tion, releasing Ego by pseudo-evangelism. Grade: less true 
and human than Main Street and Babbitt, less moving as the 
story of a life than Arrowsmith. Effects: on the church good; 
on Lewis, bad. Prognosis: he needs chastening and charity if 
he is to remain an artist. Verdict: guilty—of anger at the 
human race. Sentence: one 500-page novel on Sinclair Lewis, 
fanatic. Memo: have some one find out why he hates his 
fellow-men so. Next! Missionary Killed in China... .” 

I agree. It’s a good book and a bad book and one hates 
to join the merely sensational pother, with Mencken and W. 
E. Woodward braying on one side of the fence that Lewis is 
comparable to Rabelais and Voltaire and Dr. John Roach 
Straton braying back that Lewis is comparable only to the 
devil. There’s no more point to that than to any other medie- 
val disputation over sin. I think you ought to read the book 
because on the string of an impossible and detestable climber 
in religion Lewis has, with his amazing skill and verity of 
reporting, done study after study of hypocrisy, cowardice, and 
intrigue in preachers, and emotionalism, bigotry, and institu- 
tional futility in the churches. He has not attacked religion 
in any real sense because I think he knows little about religion. 
He never faces the problem of the congregation and what deep 
need drives people to find help even in the platitudes of empty 
and windy men. He has no sense of the historic meaning of 
the church. He is one-sided and bitter to a degree that often 
ruins his own satire and so provides his antagonists with ample 
material for their counter-attack. But unlike Lewis we are 
not perfectionists, and believe that whatever the faults of 
Elmer Gantry, both as novel and tract, it will do good by 
arousing discussion and letting in the light. 

It is too bad that here more than in any other of his books 
Lewis has sacrificed good novel-writing to propaganda. The 
book lacks design and follows the Dreiser formula, an episode 
of money-making, an amour, a chapter on ambition, a chapter 
on lust. Nor is there any sensuous beauty or lyricism in the 
sex adventures. ‘They are biological. The character-drawing 
is as always, honest, various, and impeccable in detail, save of 
Gantry who is composed of too many people. The event plot 
(as against the character plot) ‘bobs up in strange places as 
melodrama—the burning of the revivalist Tabernacle beside 
the sea, the blinding of a pitiful idealist by a mob, the brilliant 
and clear-cut tale of the blackmailing of Gantry. Here is 
crisp, sure-footed narrative, the equipment of a true story- 
teller, but devoted to minor and not inevitable events. The 
book does not stick together, and despite the verisimilitude 
remains finally artificial. (Continued on page 170) 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 


Mother and Son 


(THE SOUL ENCHANTED) 


Translated by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


The creator of “Jean-Christophe” has written at last a great novel of the war. The threads of human 
adventure are caught and bound into a fabric whose richness is finer than anything the author has 
done. The drama lies in the background of the war and the tighter struggle between Annette and 
her illegitimate, adolescent son. It is a novel that might well have the title of Romain Rolland’s 


creed Above the Battle. ‘For peace is not the absence of war. 


the vigor of the soul.” $2.50 


American Masters of Social Science 
An Approach to the Study of the Social Sciences Through a Neglected 
Field of Biography 
Edited by HOWARD W. ODUM 
In this volume the portraiture of pioneer scholars and teachers 
unfolds the fascinating story of the social sciences in America 
from their meager beginnings about fifty years ago to their 
present phenomenal development. A lucid approach not only 
to the life-work of nine Masters but also to the coordinated 
science of society. $4.50 


Light From the North 
The Danish Folk Highschools—Their Meanings for America 

By JOSEPH K. HART 
John Dewey says: “In the present movement of Adult Educa- 
tion in this country the book is of inestimable value. How- 
ever, the book has an even wider appeal; it reveals an impor- 
tant and little known chapter in the history of education, and 
every student of sociology should become acquainted with Dr. 
Hart’s report.” $1.50 

Purposive Evolution 

The Link Between Science and Religion 

By EDMUND NOBLE 
“The scientific and religious overtones of the entire subject are 
sounded and made harmonious.”—Sidney Homer in Boston 
Evening Transcript. $5.00 

Sex Hygiene 
By Dr. J. KINBERG-VON SNEIDERN and 
Drea UND OUISa 

“The information is set forth clearly and cleanly and the book 
should be a real service.” —Medical Journal and Record. $1.75 


Natural Laws and Human Hopes 
By M. C. OTTO 
“A well-written little book in which the author comes to the 


conclusion that a genuine freedom of will is both compatible 
with and dependent upon the natural laws.” —H. W. Tribble 


in Review and Expositor. $.90 


HENRY HOLT & 


One Park Avenue 33 
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It is the virtue that is born from 


Polonaise 
The Life of Chopin 
By GUY DE POURTALES 


Translated from the French 
by Charles Bayly, Jr. 


Even more interesting than the author’s 
earlier book on Franz Liszt, this page of 
musical and romantic history promises to be 
one of the outstanding biographies of the 
year. The main portion of the book deals 
with Chopin’s affaire with George Sand, the 
one great love of his life. Illustrated. $3.00 


New Essays 


and American Impressions 
By ALFRED NOYES 


A volume of controversial and searching 
studies by a distinguished poet and critic. 
Boxed, $2.50 


Modern Painting: 1664-1914 
By 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


A study of aesthetic ideas and ideals’ which 
underlie the general movements in painting. 
125 Illustrations, $6.50 


COMPANY 


New York 
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Lord 
Rosebery 
wrote: 


“Tillhehadlived, 
no one could re- 
alize that there 
could be so stu- 
pendous a com- 
bination of 
military 
and civil 
genius, 
such comprehen- 
sionofviewunited 
to sucha grasp of 
detail, such prod- 
igious vitality of 
body and mind... 
“He has throwna 
doubt,’ said Lord 
Dudley,‘onallpast 
glory;hehasmade 
all future renown 
impossible.’ No 
name represents 
socompletely and 
conspicuously 
dominion, splen- 
dor and catas- 
trophe...” 


Until the 


publication of 


Emil 
Ludwig’s 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 


no biography has shown this 
man of wonder to us in all his 
aspects. Ludwig’s NAPOLEON 
is one of the great biographies 
of modern times. Its value as 
literature is undisputed and its 
value as history is emphasized 
again by the fact that at Yale, 
Professor Charles Seymour 
has made it required reading 
for his course in Napoleonic 
history. 
76th thousand. 
Illustrated. 732 pages. Octavo, 
$3.00 


~ GOOD BOOKS ~ 


(e%4® Boni & Liveright 


New York 


Edited by NORMAN HAPGOOD 
PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS 


An 


exposure of the 


personalities, methods 


Albert & Charles Boni 


and objectives involved in the organized effort 
to exploit patriotic impulses in these United 
States during and after the late war. This is 
the first attempt to collect it, for the benefit of 
educators, students, writers, speakers who may 
concern themselves with the question of whether 
the ideals that were formulating themselves 
from Magna Charta to Mazzini, from Patrick 
Henry to Wilson’s first term, are to thrive or 
wither. $1.50 


by UPTON SINCLAIR 


OIL! 


“Sinclair at his best, the fusion of the cre- 
ative artist with the wise critic of life; it has 
vision and power. It is great fiction and 
great thinking and great knowledge. The ex- 
traordinary thing is its objectivity and clarity.” 
—William Ellery Leonard $2.50 


by EDMUND WILSON 


DISCORDANT ENCOUNTERS 


“The most important statement of the cultural 
problem confronting America that has appeared 
since ‘America’s Coming of Age.’’’—Burton 


66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


Rascoe $2.50 
&) 
S 


There remains the problem of Lewis himself and his fero- 
cious hatred of the human race. After all Babbitt and Arrow- 
smith and Gantry thave the sins of most of the rest of us. 
It’s an imperfect world, demanding charity even of its scourges. 
Has Lewis no human weakness? Does he never ask the stars: 
Am I, Sinclair Lewis, perfect and pure of heart enough to 
undertake this castigation? Probably no genius asks questions; 
he fulfills his urge, like a blind force. Here is simply “Red” 
Lewis in a red rage. And that rage is against materialism 
because in that mid-West generation to which he belongs is 
ever the conflict between the individual idealist hungry for 
culture and spiritual hopes, and his own guilty, inescapable 
instinct to judge by success and quantity. Lewis hates the 
standards of his time and place, but cannot free himself. Even 
his honest and mystical preachers are presented as boobs because 
they let the self-seeking realists put it over them. The rewards 
of failure do not appeal to him. He compensates by a sort 
of vulgar snobbishness against routine and work. He sneers 
at all butter-and-egg men, all the unbeautiful hum-drum and 
commonplace of life, without ever apparently admitting that 
butter and eggs are necessary commodities. ‘The obviously 
respectable candidate for mayor was a Christian business-man, 
a Presbyterian, who was a manufacturer of rubber over-shoes.” 
Now there is nothing criminal in making over-shoes, which I 
presume Mr. Lewis employs upon occasion. Again: “Clyde 
had a fat wife and four children. Mr. Tippey had pale blue 
eyes and he wore a 14% collar encircling a thirteen neck.” 
Well, Mr. Lewis has red hair and often looks like an angry 
sophomore—and writes like one at times. This mislaid Grecian 
with the eyes of a police reporter must lead a hard life. But 
we pray it may not warp him out of being a great novelist. 

Leon WHIPPLE 
432 pp. 


ELMER GANTRY, by Sinclair Lewis. 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Should Parents Have Children? 


HE Allinghams is the story of the adolescence of a family 

of six children, set against the loving tyranny and ration- 
alized repression of parents who began raising children in the 
nineties. There is a temptation to smile contemptuously upon 
parental devices which the veriest amateur in child guidance 
now would abhor. “How preposterous!” one is tempted to 
exclaim when the selfishly affectionate father and mother refuse 
to let Mollie go to the city to cultivate a real talent for music, 
simply because they want her around and so delude themselves 
into thinking she is too young (at nineteen) to be trusted away 
from home. ‘How blind” when finding that Robin tipples 
when he is bored at home, they decide that his punishment 
must ‘be separation from the studies which really interest him 
at college. With some disapproval, though less certainly, the 
modern parent would regard Mr. Allingham’s reluctance to let 
Wilfred go into the Army, for after all he probably would not 
have done as well there as in farming, as his father wished. 

These objective and obvious mistakes, however, are not the 
most devastating. Miss Sinclair has showed repeatedly an 
interest in tracing the disasters which arise from a too-highly 
emotionalized relation between parent and child, robbing the 
child of his independence and making it impossible for him to 
grow out of spiritual infancy into a life of his own. This is a 
problem about which even the modern cannot be glib, for it 
does not lend itself to self-diagnosis; it is always our friends’ 
children, not our own, who are thus pauperized. But in 
Margie, the eldest of the Allinghams, this process is traced as 
tragically as in the earlier stories of Mary Olivier or Harriet 
Frean. Robin, the youngest boy, escapes by a hair’s breadth 
a similar shipwreck for which he seems headed by his Aunt 
Martha’s adoration. 

The Allinghams is, of course, a novel and not’a treatise on 
parental practice. It is written in the concise yet lucid manner 
of Miss Sinclair at her best. And “because it does treat with 
interest and artistry some of the matters which we now are 
beginning to consider with some claim to science, it will 
illumine even for professional students in the field some of the 
aspects of child development in which the author has proved 
her prescience. Mary Ross 


THE ALLINGHAMS, by May Sinclair. 368 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 


Harcourt, Brace. Price 


Macmillan, 
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Apostrophizing the City of Ur 


OHN BREEN, an Irish orphan, hard-fisted and sixteen, 

is dumped by the fates on the East Side of New York. The 
author leads him on to politics and pugilism on the Bowery; 
then stings him with a passion for learning that starts him to 
Columbia. Half-way of the book he emerges with a degree 
in civil engineering ready for his life and love role in the city. 
His life is work; dreaming, planning and building the city. 
Now and then he stands aside to view the Manhattan skyline 
and marvel. His love is just another story of love unrequited 
beaten by a suave and worldly rival. But in the end he tri- 
umphs only to desert his wealthy fiancee at the eleventh hour 
to follow some scheme for salvaging the slums. ‘The city had 
become his mistress. 

There is a plot into which the story is unnaturally squeezed. 
Incidental to the plot there are a number of literary tricks 
that add nothing but length to the book. For instance, we 
are reminded that Breen is a child of guilty joy and we are 
confidentially introduced to the swb rosa father, the scion of a 
wealthy family. Breen has been converted into a glorified 
Horatio Alger hero meeting all obstacles with dogged toil or 
his fists;, crushing or ignoring all who oppose him. We see 
Breen in action; but only once, and that on the Bowery, do we 
get near to him. But we can forgive the author his plot and 
his hero. The big thing is New York. He stands aghast 
before its immensity asking, “What in hell is this thing, the 
city?” 

Poets have never been able to grasp you. Plunderers cannot 
ravage you; you absorb them and their plunder. Murderers kill 
and escape, losing everything, including their publicity. Bishops 
scold you and stay. Cardinals condemn you and solicit funds. 
Rabbis and cantors love you. Visitors patronize your towers. 
Radicals are not one-tenth as radical as you. Conservatives are 
wild philanderers compared with the solidity of your foundations. 
Up, up, up, you shoot; your views alone are forming a philosophy. 


On almost every page when the writer turns aside from the 
story there are lines or paragraphs of beauty, gems that reveal 
to us that here is a man who has caught a vision. The sad 
thing is that he did not take another year to cull and boil down 
before going to press. His description of the Bowery in its 
palmy days is masterfully done. Now and then as he contem- 
plates the city he becomes’ frustrated by its immensity, plung- 
ing into the slough of adjectives. To him the city is a center 
of life and change, of “international combustion,” of increasing 
stimuli, a center of conformities and chaos, intoxicating the 
most fertile imagination, defying description. His attempt to 
encompass it all in a single volume is daring but well worth 
the reading. 

Nets ANDERSON 


EAST SIDE WEST SIDE, by Felix Riesenberg. 
415 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Floyd Dell Studies a Pink 


R. WINDLE was like many another middle-class Amer- 

ican—he had worked, married, had had a child, grand- 
children, and had lived through almost three years of the 
European war without actually experiencing any of these 
events. He had predispositions but no opinions, and as the 
war came closer to the United States, he developed none, therein 
varying from his species. 

Retired, and with time on his hands, he began to make a 
club of the Plaza in his home city on the western coast, where 
every evening speakers held forth on all subjects. He heard 
them impartially, for “he had the habit of listening to talk 
about new ideas and it made little difference what they were.” 
But the town’s attitude towards free speech and plenty of it 
began to suffer a sea change, via submarines; and the night 
came when Mr. Windle found himself in jail with a lot of his 
Plaza companions about whose doctrines he knew nothing. 

That adventure was the beginning of his acceptance by the 
people in the radical groups as one of themselves. They soon 
learned that he was only a harmless old man, with no con- 
versation, no ideas, but friendly, open ears. He began attend- 
ing their meetings regularly. Then April, 1917, arrived. Rad- 
icals and pacifists now met with half an eye on the seismo- 


Harcourt, Brace. 
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Books from 
Chicago 


Public Welfare 


Administration 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


With early legal documents, reports of charitable organizations, 
and government reports as her tools Professor Breckinridge has 
examined the structural growth of nation-wide provision for the 
relief and treatment of poverty and other forms of human dis- 
tress. Chronologically her material falls into three periods: be- 
fore 1863 when the first board of state charities was created; 
between 1863 and 1917 when the first department of welfare was 
established; and from 1917 to the present time. This is a re- 
markable collection of source materials and will be of profound 
interest both to students of political science and to social workers. 
$4.50 


The Social Service Review 


Edited by the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago 


With Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge as managing 
editors, this new journal has made an auspicious entry into the 
field of social work. Sample copies of the first issue, that of 
March, 1927, will be supplied upon request. The June issue will 
be ready early in May. 


Single copies, $1.00; yearly subscription, $4.00 


The City 


By Robert E. Park and Others 


An investigation of human behavior in the city environment and 
a study of urban life. $2.00 


The Urban Community 


Edited by Ernest W. Burgess 


This book, with The City, is an introduction to urban sociology. 
Together, they are the nearest approach thus far to textbooks in 
“human ecology.” $2.00 


Family Disorganization 
By Ernest R. Mowrer 


Human documents and revealing statistics showing what divorce 
and desertion are doing to the status of the modern family. 


$3.00 
The Gang 


By Frederic M. Thrasher 


A disclosure of the beginnings and widespread ramifications of 
gangdom in organized crime, politics, and bootlegging. $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
5746 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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| graph; offices were raided and “enemies of the government” 

| lurked under beds. College girls became Hun spies in the 

headlines. Uninfluential men were sent to Leavenworth. In 

| place of fatality among non-combatants there was fatuousness. 
More heads were lost by America in the war than lives. 

THE Mr. Windle attended the war, as he had attended his wed- 

ding and the birth of his daughter, an innocent bystander. 

PROBLEM CHILD | He had life in a dream world with a dramatic personae of 

| two,—a cousin, Christopher, who had been killed in the Civil 

War, and a mill-girl, Ada, whom he had known for an after- 

noon in his twenties. He projected this world into actuality 

BY A. S. NEILL _ by identifying Christopher and Ada with two young people 

among his new friends and died content when, war-troubles 


A Book For Every Parent 


F : over, they began to perpetuate his dream in their life together. 
A sane healthy and non-technical Behind this charming story of a simple old man straight 
book by a distinguished modern out of an early Wells’ novel, Floyd Dell has played correspond- 
educator, The Problem Child will ent for the home-line trench of America in 1917-18. It ia 
: . first piece of fiction to chronicle those disturbed times whi 
do much to aid parents in under- have left a knife in the vitals of all movements that combat 
standing their more or less preco- the conservative drift. 
cious offspring. Mr. Neill conducts True, it photographs only a fringe of the American radical 


movement, its types and its work. For these people, causes put 
color and adventure into life; they are external trimmings 
added when times are propitious and dropped in stagnant days. 


his practical experience in handlin So the doldrums after the War has left tired radicals, tired 
P P 8 liberals, tired socially-minded of many kinds, all marking 


SCOreS of youngsters who were either time as if they are truly, in Gertrude Stein’s words, “a lost 
misunderstood or mishandled by generation.” No wonder those who work unfalteringly for 
their parents. a better social order scoff at this occasional comrade. The 
worker is radical because his cause and “the business of living” 
are one—should he tire, he becomes a scab; the true social 
| reformer starts all over again on his program when the work 
of twenty-five years has been wiped out—did he become tired, 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE and COMPANY he could be accused of selling out. These radicals who tire 
7 Ne _ and retire are playboys in a grown man’s world. 

7 West 16 Street New York The Floyd Dell of the old Masses has been writing stories 

| and novels for a living. They are graceful stories, often intelli- 
gent stories, but the ever-so-gay and strong young heroines 
are not very different from those perfect, brave girls of 
Chambers. Floyd Dell can write; his prose is smooth and 
lively. In this book he has left out most of his recurring 
“Dagan” episodes, and almost all of Greenwich Village. There 


W orried about your child? are a dozen fine episodes that could stand alone. 


Once I heard Floyd Dell state his ideas on a platform only 


a school in England for “difficult” 
children. This.book is the result of 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


is hosBeroming dil aati e tae | to be followed by a speaker who refuted them as “delightful 
PE Oe ats isk Hy of th | | piffe.” They were substantial ideas and he meant them, but 
ey ioe ha ee 2 dhe Pah pr : | he expressed them trivially. So does this novel take an impor- 
“ete ioe SESE OY OSS SURER DER | tant background and concentrate trivially on unimportant per- 
cessant why f Does he alarm you by “dis- sons and their actions. It would be a pity to conclude that 


ying? [ ae fe - 
obeying? Is he betraying predatory or this is the only novel of those recent days that our radical 
miserly traits? Does he fight with every movement can produce 


; 9 
small boy on the street? FLORENCE LoEB KELLOGG 


, ; - | AN OLD MAN’S FOLLY, by Floyd Dell. George H. Doran. 363 9. 
If you are troubled by the many problems of the Price’ $2.00 pocteotl af The Sarvew 
growing child and really wish to understand, you 
will find here in a single volume the opinions of ex- 


perts on every important phase of child development. Negroes and Earth 
O novel has come out of the South more racy and redolent 
GUIDANCE OF of its peculiar soil than Black April. For description, 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH atmosphere and local color it must rank among one of the 


achievements of the new fiction of the South—a fiction which 
gives the realistic lie to the romantic, sentimental plantation 


Readings in Child Study | tradition and which oddly enough is primarily the work of 
three preeminent southern women writers, Ellen Glasgow, 

Compiled by Evelyn Scott, and Julia Peterkin. As a story it is less epic than 

Child Study Association of America Green Thursday despite its larger canvas and crowded detail, 


but Blue Brook and its earthy plantation Negroes is as care- 
fully studied a protrayal of peasant life as American literature 
has yet produced. 

Mrs. Peterkin’s hero is this time not a pious, humble critter 
like Kildee, but a domineering, masterful son of the jungle, 
pis Black April—lord of everything human on the plantation almost 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY as a tribal chieftain might be. Only superstition rules his life 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York as tyrannously as it rules the rest, and the real drama is the 
constant bog-like hold of its dark forces upon those who might 
otherwise be strong sons of the soil. But the man who can 
' hold a rattlesnake at arms length will quaver at “bein’ cnn- 
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Contains 110 stimulating passages culled from the 
writings of 30 or more authorities on child study and 
grouped under appropriate headings. Price $3.50. 


jured” and turn back for the fear of a “hant” or an old 
woman’s saying. Perhaps the atavistic hold of superstition is 
a bit overdrawn, but undoubtedly here is the real protagonist 
of the story, the force upon which the whole life of the com- 
munity ebbs and flows. One grants it as dramatic license to 
the whole story; even though it eventually exceeds the bounds 
of anything typical. The Negro peasantry, however, has been 
too caricatured by false generalizations to suffer seriously from 
the over-particularizing of a quite studied and sympathetic por- 
trayal such as Mrs. Peterkin’s. Honest fiction is the first 
prerequisite; perspective must and will come, later. 
ALAIN Locker 


BLACK APRIL, by Julia Peterkin. 316 pp. Price $2.50 


postpaid of The Survey. 


Asking Too Much of Wells 


R. WELLS is notorious for having avoided, as a novelist, 

the actual problem of the novel, and, as a sociologist, the 
actual problem of society. Therefore comes the difficulty Mr. 
Doughty finds in establishing a specific educationism from Mr. 
Wells’ pontifical reiteration of generalities or from his unpointed 
details. The numerous quotations from Mr. Wells’ works 
simply characterize Mr. Doughty as a zealous extractor, 
placing him in a category with the very Ph.D.s he and Mr. 
Wells condemn. 

Neither in his novels nor in those books dealing less fiction- 
ally with social problems, has Mr. Wells—judging further from 
the immediate evidence of Mr. Doughty’s extractions—given 
us anything to aid us in the determination of a suitable modus 
operandi in education. We are all more or less agreed upon 
the general necessity for a new approach and a new method. 
We have in a great many instances, without the help of Mr. 
Wells, made that approach. But the specific details of subse- 
quent procedure are tantalizing in their elusiveness and variety. 
What has Mr. Wells done to assist in the capture and selec- 
tion? 

In a book, Social Forces in England and America (1904), 
which has surprisingly escaped Mr. Doughty’s grasping inspec- 
tion, Mr. Wells included a brief essay on The Schoolman and 
the Empire, in which he stated, in reprimanding Kappa, author 
of If You but Knew, that it (the educational necessity) was 
not so much a matter of curriculum as of personnel, or the 
general scholastic atmosphere. “So long as we require school- 
masters to be politic,” he asserted, “there is no sense in talking 
about anything else.” It was not a startling or fresh thesis 
even then, and it is, of course, a concern still. But seventeen 
years later, Mr. Wells was offering a curriculum change as the 
hope for education. In 1903 Wells had believed in a very simple 
curriculum; in 1921, he was for Latin and Greek, etc., etc. 
Mr. Doughty has gone to considerable trouble to outline the 
two “systems” of Mr. Wells, but I am puzzled by No. 7 of 
the “system” of 1903: “Drawing and Painting, not as ‘art’ 
but as appreciation of form and color and of the means of 
expression.” What is “art”, if not such appreciation? But 
in the “not” and in the contradiction is Mr. Wells’ fear of 
the actual; he is afraid of “art,’ although it is evident to any 
intelligent educator that it must be, in its essential purity, a 
determining and synthetizing factor in education. 

Mr. Wells, it seems to me, for all his quasi-science and for 
all his, as he calls it himself, “fanaticism” over history, has 
not achieved a substantial practical intellection relevant to our 
time. His idealism is nostalgic, negative and one of escape. 
What is his philosophy of education? Doughty, despite chap- 
ters upon the biology et cetera of Wells, has not been able 
to consolidate a set of fundamental and inclusive principles. 
There is no statement as to Mr. Wells’ attitude towards hand- 
work as part of the curriculum. What is his attitude towards 
instruction in itself? He has condemned the old schools, but 
what does he think of the new, Bedales, the Dalton plan 
schools, the nursery schools, the Dominie’s school and others? 
But, principally, how will he relate his educational creed to the 
contemporary world? ‘To avoid the implications of an indus- 
trial-commercial society is not to avoid its control. Senten- 
tiousness and elementary Greek are not preparations for a 
school program that will ensure our absorption of a condition 
that is now in control of us. The fact that teachers play 


Bobbs-Merrill. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


By M. Phillips and W. 8S. Tomkinson 
Price, $4.00 


This book, filled with count- 
less beautiful and amusing illus- 
trations, explains what has been 
the revolution that has occurred 
in the lives of the women of the 
last two centuries. Various as- 
pects of domestic life are dealt 
with, and there are chapters on 
education, on women in the pro- 
fessions, and the woman criminal. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

By A. 8. Turberville 


From every page of this vivid 
book, from every one of its rare 
and striking illustrations, the men 
and women of a sparkling age step 
forth. It is a book absorbing to 
read and enthralling to gaze upon. 


Price, $4.00 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


By L. F. Salzman Price, $3.50 

Under the illumination of his skill, mediaeval 
figures, often cold and lifeless, become suddenly 
warm and human. Admirable illustrations help 
to make the Middle Ages live again. 


CHINA AND HER POLITICAL 
ENDTHEY 


By Shuhsi Hsi Price, $3.00 


In this book, a Chinese scholar of politics and 
international law discusses with candor and 
authority the relations of China to foreign 
powers. 


THE THIRD BRITISH EMPIRE 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
By Alfred Zimmern Price, $2.00 
Mr. Zimmern discusses in this timely book 
the problems of the Commonwealth in relation 
to its numbers, to the outside world, and to the 
League of Nations, the Covenant of which, it 
is suggested, provides a solution for certain of 
those problems. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 
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Are You Teaching English 


To Foreign Born Groups? 


ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS 
FOR NEW AMERICANS 


By Emiry M. Grsson $1.25 


In his introduction Dr. Shiels of Teachers 
College says, “For those interested in the 
education of foreign born pupils this book 
bristles with suggestions.” Miss Elizabeth 
Woodward adds, “In my six years of ex- 
perience as state supervisor in immigrant 
education I have found nothing more fit- 
ting to use with those who are learning the 
language of the country.” 


For The Americanization Worker 


The first chapter is full of practical information 
on why and how to use a play to teach English. 
Besides instructions for choosing, casting and 
costuming there are special points to stress at 
rehearsals, and special difficulties in pronuncia- 
tion to guard against. There follow simple 
plays, based on the every day experience of 
the foreign born woman and using the English 
she will need. In addition there are special plays 
for patriotic holidays to make vital to the new 
citizen some American ideals and traditions. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVE. 
New YorK 


CONGAREE SKETCHES 
By E. C. L. Adams 


Stories of Negro life in Heaven, Hell, and the Con- 
garee swamps. With an introductory study of The 
Negro in Art and Literature by Paul Green. The 
| University Press takes the keenest pleasure in intro- 
ducing these remarkable stories and sketches to the 
reading public. They are full of an inimitable humor, 
yet are not always so comic after all. They are 
stories you will not easily forget. “I know of no more 
faithful representation of actual Negro nature with 
all its infinite variety of pathos, tragedy, and humor.” 


—G. C. Taylor. 


Published May 10. Order your copy now. Price $2.00. 


The North Carolina Chain Gang 
By Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown 


A study of county convict road work, with case 
histories of typical Negro convicts. A careful scientific 
work, sane and unsentimental, yet of considerable 
human interest. 


Ready May 25. Price $2.00. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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important roles in Mr. Wells’ novels may be an intriguing 
detail, but it does not make of Mr. Wells a potent influence 
on educational thought or direction. 

H. A. PorTaMKIN 


G. WELLS, EDUCATIONIST, by F. H. Doughty. Geo. H. Doran. 
188 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


These Be Americans 


LIZABETH SERGEANT looks at her America and finds 

it good. “A disaffected New Englander” she calls herself, 
but her roots strike deeper than that stubborn soil into the 
crevices of the rocks that underly it. She is of the long American 
tradition, and for her the gardens of Cambridge, the march 
of the pioneers, the Kansas cornfields are as understandable 
and as interesting as the crowded immigrant life of the East 
River streets where she has her home. 

Miss Sergeant, one feels, did not bring together her “group 
of American portraits” with the showman’s flourish—‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, these prize specimens of our native culture...” 
One is sure that her own urgent quest for beauty led her to 
make this book of beautiful human lives. She views these 
distinguished fellow-Americans in relation to the American 
scene because of her own intense faith in what is going forward 
in‘America. The fourteen men and women she pictures, such 
diverse personalities as Willa Cather, Amy Lowell, Charles 


| Townsend Copeland, Robert Frost, H. L. Mencken, Eugene 


O’Neill, become on her canvas more than individuals. Each 
one, in his or her own terms, is at once an appealing human 
being and a significant participant in a large, inclusive adventure. 

Paul Robeson, for instance, when we look at the rich, clear 
colors of Miss Sergeant’s portrait, is more than a musician, an 


| actor, a figure beautiful as “a Roman bronze of a great period.” 
| He is all that he is in himself, and he is also the laughing, 


| White at St. 


sorrowing, full-flavored heritage that has come to this country 
through “memories of savage freedom,” through the sublima- 
tion of “the least acceptable of American destinies.” 

Miss Sergeant discovers for us the sound, fearless Elizabethan 
facing of life that has survived through prairie pioneering to 
become again articulate in William Allen White and his 
Emporia Gazette. She shows us the peculiar American ad- 
ministrative genius united to the long, undismayed patience of 
a scientist which make possible the work of William Alanson 
Elizabeth’s. Her portrait of Alice Hamilton, 
first woman member of the faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School, international authority on industrial disease, conveys 
the gentlewoman’s gracious acceptance of responsibility toward 
the less fortunate, the selfless missionary passion of another 
generation blended. and transmuted into a toiling, unwearied 
crusade against unnecessary sickness, pain and death among 
modern industrial workers. Perhaps most stirring of all to 
those of us, at least, who have behind us the old New England 
tradition, is Miss Sergeant’s widely reproduced canvas of 
Justice Holmes, who rides before her “in the field of ideas .. . 
as a light horseman, a fabulous skirmisher, a cavalier for all 
his ‘cold Puritan passion,’ who carries a°-pennon as well as a 
lance, and with it ‘that little flutter which means ideals’.” 

Miss Sergeant writes, in her introduction, that “they are 
all fighters, Americans in conflict with something.” But her 
book is testimony to her belief that the conflict technique, the 
“fighting spirit’ are of no importance in themselves. She 
finds the value of these rich lives to themselves and to that 
larger common life of which they are a part, in an unusual 


| capacity for sustained creative work, and in the successful 


adjustment to reality which makes such work possible. 
BeuLAH AMIDON 


FIRE UNDER THE ANDES, by Elisabeth Shepley Sergeant. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 331 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Cornelia Parker, Pilgrim 


ERE is a chronicle of travel told with humor and charm. 

The adventures of this family of blithe crusaders in their 
journey across the universe will interest readers for whom 
books must hold the personal note. In the calendar of these 
further years abroad are set passages that record not only 
enthusiasm and appreciation but also discernment for values 
found beneath the surface of continental life. Cornelia Parker 
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has the double gift of presenting with a light touch the external 
side of people and places and at the same time revealing with 
a quick flash of insight those sudden intimate phases, often 
dramatic and poignant, when felt by a temperament at once 
sensitive and sympathetic. 

The comments and details found in the chapters on schools 
as the result of her search for the liberal type of education 
to meet the needs of her three children deserve attention. For 
those readers who have a like situation to face and are at a 
loss to know how or where to begin with schools abroad this 
experience should serve as a labor-saving device. 

The Parker scenario gives us vivid pictures of the League 
Assembly and again there is Geneva as the background for 
the Fifth Labor Conference which the author wrote up for 
The Survey. The scene shifts to Vienna and we are told in 


simple terms of visits to the various clinics and societies in ° 


that centre of psychology, with sketches of the leaders 
in psychiatry. Budapest and the social work carried on amid 
conditions of post-war desolation reveals the misery left there— 
and the inadequate relief. All this in contrast to the usual 
traditions of colour and gypsy music! We look forward to 
the Parkers’ next pilgrimage to other ports, to that same zest 
for life. 
HALLE SCHAFFNER 


MORE PORTS, MORE HAPPY PLACES, by Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
Bons & Liveright. 288 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


The Generations in South Africa 
OMETHING in the vibrant air of South Africa seems to 


make for simplicity, clarity and depth. A comparison of 
Mrs. Millin with Olive Schreiner is inevitable. Both writers, 
out of a warm interest in the contemporary life around them, 
have come to lay bare to us eternal tragedies of human con- 
flict. Both have given to the literature of our time something 
of the majesty of contour that we associate with the classics. 
And this is achieved not by a structure of academic grandeur 
nor by paucity of detail but by sincerity of interest and under- 
standing for the larger values. 

There is no padding; rather, one gets the impression that 
Mrs. Millin, in despair before the problem of a logical arrange- 
ment, just threw together her notes and drafts of chapters and, 
with transparent artistry, joined them together into something 
resembling a pattern. ; 

Her two novels, God’s Stepchildren and Mary Glenn, have 
paved the way for the author’s recognition. “They are realistic 
poetry or poetic realism—as you prefer. ‘The South Africans 
is historical, descriptive, argumentative and expository. But 
it is not a history or a travel book or a political essay or a 
monograph on race relations. Imagine a talented and charming 
visitor from a far-off country sitting at your fireside trying 
to tell you and your friends just what you want to know about 
that country—a vivacious medley of information if one were 
to take stenographic notes (which would, of course, spoil the 
speaker’s spontaneity), that gradually builds up in the hearers’ 
minds a convincing, realistic and at the same time poetry-suf- 
fused picture of that foreign land, a picture that stays and 
colors all your thinking when more learned tomes have long 
been forgotten. That visitor is Mrs. Millin. 

In two or three paragraphs she conjures up a picture of 
Pretoria, of Johannesburg, of a mining camp on the Witwaters- 
- rand—sharp as an etching of Muirhead Bone and with the 
same quality of persuasiveness. Each social group stands out 
in a way that appeals to a fellow-feeling within you and makes 
you hope it will eventually find justice, and perhaps a little 
charity as well, in this jumble of human interests and aspira- 
tions. You understand, as you did not understand before, how 
each of these groups came into being and acquired its present 
ways and attitudes, and you are driven relentlessly to recog- 
nize a fate that entangles them all in a single, hopeless struggle 
for self-preservation and self-enhancement. 

There is madness in the bitterness with which one genera- 
tion tries to undo what a previous generation wrought—in the 
matter of Asiatic immigration, for example. There is splendor 
in the courage with which a small remnant of a people fights 
on for its cultural heritage—whether native or brought from 
distant lands. There is humiliation for you in the conditions 
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New Books 


HAC RSbeEe Ro AGN DB ROD HER IS 


FROM MAN 
TO MAN 


By OLIVE SCHREINER 
Author of “The Story of an African Farm” 
This is the novel on which Olive Schreiner spent her life 
—the novel which is constantly referred to in her pub- 
lished letters. It is a powerful story of the divergent 
lives of two sisters, with much of the fascinating back- 
ground that made “The Story of an African Farm” so 
memorable. $2.50 


HVACR  PebaRaeAgN DSB R/O HVE TRS 


Does ProhibitionWork? 


Edited by MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


The most significant and striking answer to the prohibi- 
tion question yet published, based on the report of the 
committee on Prohibition of the National Federation of 
Settlements. “The unweighed, cross-sectional record of 
prohibition in a great number of city neighborhoods.’— 
Dr. Haven Emerson, The Survey. $1.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Should We Be 
Vaccinated? 


By BERNHARD J. STERN 


A popular, critical study of the sociological and psycho- 
logical factors which have provoked the persistent oppo- 
sition to vaccination. Written by a sociologist interested 
in the problems of social change, this book weighs im- 
partially all arguments both gro and con. $1.50 


TL AGREPSE Re AGN) DS BIRTO! TT HE R'S 


The Nature 
of Man 


By GEORGE A. 
DORSEY, Ph.D. 


Author of “Why We Be- 
ent tendency toward a so- | have Like Human Beings’ 
cial caste system with bar- | 4 lucid, readable and 
stimulating account of 
i Man. For every reader of 
feudal castes of medieval | “why We Behave Like 


times. $3.00 Human Beings.” $1.00 


Democracy? 
By N. J. LENNES 


Portrays vividly the pres- 


riers as firmly fixed as the 


HEAR PEERS AEN. DBR, Ol HE R'S 


Red Damask 


By EMANIE SACHS 

Author of “Talk” 
Abby Hahl’s struggle to break through the conventional 
ideals that upholster her life. A dramatic story of youth 
in a modern world of chaotic morals. $2.00 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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under which wealth is produced today, not for South Africans 
only, but also for you. (Blood seems to flow from the engage- 
ment ring you so proudly bought; and the gold reserve in our 
American banks seems made of the crushed bones of slaves.) 

You recognize the greatness of a Rhodes—and his wicked- 
ness; the humanity of a Gandhi and his singleness of heart. 
You watch the growth of yet another new nationalism and the 
threatening rise of native race-consciousness. And everywhere 
you see individuals like yourself with desires that transgress 


To Readers of The Survey 
Special Offer 


The Survey (new subscription) 


for one year $5.00 the boundaries of race and nationality: \| 


People speak of the Native problem as if it were one problem, 


HUMANIZING EDUCATION | just as they speak of the Asiatic menace as if it were one menace. | 
by Samuel D. Schmalhausen.. $2.50 


$5.00 for both 


| Natives are not merely natives. They are peoples, nations, 
groups, tribes, communities, kraals, locations, classes, sets, indi- 
viduals. One might as well try to apply the formula to a Turk 
and an Englishman, to a grandee and peasant, as to a naked 
Swazi, whose queen is the hereditary rain-maker, and a Christian 


The book alone $1.50 Basuto living in his location at Bloemfontein, wearing European 
| clothing, holding a life-insurance policy, sending his children 
Humanizing Education is the most penetrat- to school, allowing them to learn the piano, playing tennis, sing- 


ing hymns, and despising his neighbor whose house has a flat, 


Ing discussion you have ever read of our instead of a pitched, roof of corrugated iron. 


muddle-headed Education and of our irra- 


: Teer : Mrs. Millin’s biology is not altogether up-to-date, her econ- 
tional Civilization. 


| omics in a few places is shady, and her psychology here and 
| thére assumes the existence of too many “‘instincts.” But she 
| has the objectivity of the scientific observer and that emotional 
quality which, never degenerating into sentimentality, ever and 


Praised, here and abroad, by educators, 
psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, 


poets, social workers. | again carries the reader’s sympathy into the depth of a situa- 
| tion of conflict. She advocates no simple way out of the tangle 
Order at once from: | of South African race relations; yet such books as this unwit- 


tingly lead us to consider a solution that has been seen by the 
THE NEW EDUCATION PUB. CoO. wise teachers of many ages but has never yet been tried. 


11 West 68th Street Bruno LasKER | 
The Inquiry 


New York City THE SOUTH AFRICANS, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Boni & Liveright. | 
287 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. | 


(Enclose check or money order) 


Italy Interpreted 


HE greatest book of Fascism thus far is unmistakably 
Don Sturzo’s Italy and Fascismo. Its author, the former 
hea of the Partito Popolare and a priest, was forced to leave 


The Individual Criminal his native country because his party furnished the only per- 


. : : sistent opposition to Mussolini and the dictatorship throughout 
His Genesis and Life PP P g 


PROBATION avo DELINQUENCY 


Christian in its ethics but not connected with the Catholic 
Church. Its principles were pacific, liberal and mildly socialistic. 
Sturzo, the Popular Party and the Aventine all failed in their 
efforts to curb the power of the Fascists, but when the per- 


| spective history of this era is written all three will stand as 
By EDWIN J. COOLEY markers of liberty. 
Professor of Criminology, Fordham University Sturzo’s volume deals illuminatingly with the Risorgimento. 


| The Risorgimento was, indeed, a revolutionary movement and 
made possible the unification of Italy, but there was, he be- 


477 Madison Avenue 


New York City lieves, nothing sufficient in the Risorgimento itself to assure 
such unity. There was no middle class and consequently the 
At all book stores i | governing class possessed no subsoil from which to renew its 


fertility. The Risorgimento left Italy with a fundamental 

dualism in its social and psychic life which was made manifest 

in 1914. Italian leaders had not foreseen the war or their 

choices. Italy was under obligations to both Entente and 

Alliance. Should she answer to opportunism or to past sanc- 

MARRIAGE and CAREERS | tions? The people of Italy, the workers and peasants, wanted 

| to avoid war at any cost; and the socialists and communists 

; of the left were equally determined to remain outside this 

home-makers and professional workers quarrel between groups of capitalists, as they saw it. Italy 

entered the war and performed services of surprising quality. 

by Would the war and the ensuing peace bring a unifying principle 

VIRGINIA MacMAKIN COLLIER to Italy? Sadly this hope had to be abandoned, for the peace 

was in some respects worse than the war. Sturzo says: “The 

whole economic policy of the peace was based on a colossal 

error.” To Italians it came to asSume the proportions, not 

merely of error, but of disillusionment and in the end of 

Sold by | bitterness. 

THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP | The Italian crisis followed close upon the so-called Peace. 

f | Those who wish to find vindication for the Fascists interpret 

279 Park Avenue Price $1.00 this crisis in terms of an immanent bolshevization of Italy. 

Sturzo does not believe that Fascism can honestly be supported 
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A study of one hundred women who are wives, mothers, 


Published by 
THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


‘To the Devil—No Quarter! 


EVERT, for a moment, to 1864. Picture a rawboned recruit to the Union 
Army—a lad still in his ’teens, who has enlisted to fill the gap left by his 
brother’s death. 


Imagine his companions-in-arms—men of all ages, war-stained, gaunt, and tough, ill- 
fed, thirst-tortured, despondent, keeping alive the flame of hope only by the draft 
of their prodigious curses. 


Think of this stripling, fired with religious zeal and a consuming will to save souls 
from perdition. Follow him, of an evening, from campfire to campfire. Hear him 
threatening, exhorting, praying, pledging—pledging these hard-boiled,  soul- 
blistered battlers to attend religious services on Sunday, to forswear the chewing 
of tobacco, to blaspheme no more. 


Envision, if you can, a youth so possessed, so sure of his almighty rightness, that he 
could persist in such efforts in such a company—and even, to some extent, succeed. 


HUS was Anthony Comstock in his flaming youth, and thus he con- 

tinued to his grave—exorcising the devil with hard words and horny 
fists, and receiving in return blasts that scarred him in heart and body. 
Had he been a hypocrite, his story would not be worth the telling. But he 
was genuine, honest, undeniably courageous. He thought of himself as 
God’s soldier in a vice-ridden world. And since soldiers are made to 
fight, he fought, taking his orders straight from God,:and praying each 
night for more and bigger orders. 


IX Anthony Comstock, by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech, 
. the authors approach their subject in so thoroughly fair a spirit 
of pure inquiry, and treat him with so much humor and under- 
standing, as to make this book one of the most enjoyable biogra- 
phies of recent years. 


In our Special Edition this book is obtainable only in combination with The 
New Republic for one year (52 issues) at the joint bargain price of $6.35. In 
format and quality our edition is in all respects the equal of the regular trade 


edition published by Albert & Charles Boni at $3.00. The New Republic is 
regularly $5.00 a year. By ordering book and magazine together, therefore, 
you save $1.65. 


; : 
Che &.... 


— 


---------------- REPUBLIC--—----—-—-—-—-——----------— 
421 West 21 © Street 
NewYork City 


For the enclosed $6.35 please enter my subscription to The New Republic for one year and send me postpaid a copy of Anthony 
Comstock, by Broun and Leech, in special New Republic Edition. 
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Third Annual 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 
(Formerly held at Olivet, Mich.) 
Under the Auspices of 


Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 


On the Campus of Hillsdale College 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN, AUGUST 1-27, 


Nature of the Conference 


HE discusson method will be used throughout the conference. The 

themes will be: International Relations, August 1-6; Economic- 
Industrial Relations, August 8-13; Family Relations, August 15-20; 
Educational Method, 22-27 


August 22-27, 

There will be two sessions each morning and one each evening. 
The conference leaders, together with members of the conference who 
wish to share in building the program will, at the close of each 
session, plan for the next in the light of the preceding discussions. 
From six to ten persons with special knowledge or experience relat- 
jng to tke theme of each week will be present to contribute 
democratically, as called upon, to the discussion. 


1927 


Rest and Recreation 

with its beautiful sixty-acre campus and 
offers a delightful setting for the confer- 
ence. Afternoons will be free for relaxation and recreation. Tennis 
courts, an athletic field and a new gymnasium are available. Regis- 
trants will be privileged to use nearby golf links at a small cost. A 
group of lakes, easily accessible by auto, offers excellent facilities 
for bathing, boating, rowing and canoeing. 


Rates and Registration 


its dormitories and dining room on 
Adults (two in a room), including 
$19.50 per svek transients (less 
than six days), $3.50 per day; single rooms, $2.00 per week extra. 
Children, ages 6-12, $8.50 per week; ages 3-6, 3350 per week; under 
three, special rates. Good dining room service is assured, 

The conference is open to all who care to come. Registrants are 
strongly urged to remain throughout the month as the program is 
cumulative. Discussion of a new theme begins on Monday. Regis- 
trations should he in by July 15th, if possible. 

The conference seeks to combine physical recreation, whole- 
social contacts, mental stimulus and spiritual regirding. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 


AMY BLANCHE GREENE 


347 Madison Avenue 


Hillsdale College, 
attractive residence halls, 


Hillsdale College will operate 
a cost basis for the conference. 
conference fee of $1.00 per day, 


some 


New York City 


INTIMATE PAPERS 
of COLONEL HOUSE 


Published at $10.00 
OUR PRICE, $3.98, Postpaid 


This is the original edition (1926) in two 
volumes, boxed. The quantity -is limited, so 


ORDER AT ONCE ! 


nee 118 © 120 
IBRARY - 250 ST. 
NEW York 
SSOCIATION EST 1884 
Hundreds of other boek bargains. 
Write for free catalog. 


Italian-English Phrase Book for Social Workers. 


| 


| 80 Fifth Avenue 


Contents: Friendly 
etc. 178 pp. 


Visitor, Work, School, Nurse or Doctor, 
75 cents. Physicians’ Supplement, 18 pp. 25 cents. 
Recommended by social workers, hospitals and boards of 


health. 
Address A. T. WALLER 
Morristown, N. J. 


Thousands are now buying their books 
A New Idea he 5 price—are you? The at gael 

able Vanguard Plan eliminates all prof- 
About Books its. Now you can get good books, full 
size, well printed and clothbound at only 50 cents per book. 
Others sell similar books for $2 and $3, Interesting and vital 
subjects. Write immediately for free copy of Vanguard cata- 
logue, with introduction by Upton Sinclair. Do it today—now. 

VANGUARD PRESS, Inc., Dept. C-19 

New York City 


on the ground that it saved Italy from Communism. Indeed 
the presumed communist crisis was over before the march on 
Rom. The political crisis, as Sturzo now interprets it, was 
precipitated by the decay of the ruling class, the “bankruptcy 
of socialist ideology,” economic depression induced by the 
fallacious peace, by the discontent of the ex-soldiers, and by 
the cumulative oligarchic tendencies within the governmental 
scheme. When the old structure fell of its own weakness 
Fascists proclaimed that Liberalism was dead. “In truth,” 
says Sturzo, “it was the old oligarchy that was passing, not 
Liberalism.” 

Mussolini has acted as if the march on Rome constituted 
a revolution. But there was no revolution; Mussolini was 
appointed premier by law. He created the revolution by 
gradually delimiting the powers of parliament, by increasing 
his government by decrees, and by arming a political party 
which henceforth made itself supreme by force. In Russia a 
real revolution occurred, but not in Italy, and Mussolini’s 
interpretation of his march on Rome and the castor oil tech- 
nique as a revolution is mere rationalization after the fact. 

The second part begins with the March on Rome and carries 
through to the elections of 1924 and the Aventine reaction. 
The comparison of Russia with Italy is brilliant interpretation. 
The third part aims to portray modern Italy in the light of 
contemporary European trends and the status of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples; and the final section is a measured but inspiring promise 
for Italy’s future as a pacific, cultured, industrious, and re- 
ligious nation. Those who intend to be informed about their 
world should read this book; and even those not primarily pre- 
occupied with Italy and Fascism will find a profitable amount 
of general European interpretation. Don Sturzo is not merely 
a priest and the deposed leader of a moribund political party; 
he is philosopher, historian, politician and above all a warm, 
human personality who is vividly courageous and uncommonly 
fair-minded. 

E. C. LiypEMAN 


ITALY AND FASCISMO, by et Sturso. Translated by Barbara 
Barclay Carter, with a preface by Guibert Murray. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 305 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


Whites Can Lay Down a Burden 


OR some time it has been evident that the “manifest 

destiny” of the white race has been losing its manifestness, 
and all of Asia is the protagonist of the denial. It is customary 
to blame Soviet Russia for most of the revolution in the world, 
and in this book Russia is shown as playing some part in in- 
spiring the confidence and technic of the colored races, but to 
credit Russia with the cause is to deny that political, economic, 
and cultural forces have their own consequences. The revolt 
would have occurred just the same without Russia, but it 
then could have been formulated as definitely anti-white. 
Now, with Russia in sympathetic cooperation, it can only be 
logically anti-imperialistic, albeit the white race will Have to 
pay the fiddler for its disdain of color. 

The data of the book covers the area from Tokyo to Cairo 
and Siam to Turkey. It tells us just what needs to be known 
at the present moment about human attitudes, organizations, 
and relationships in a style that is journalistic in ease of reading 
and scientific in content. 

I think we are bound to agree that “the historian of 
century hence will be no more concerned as to which of the 
European nations was the technical victor of that contest [the 
World War] than is the present historian as to which of the 
city states of Greece won in the Peloponnesian War, but he will 
be tremendously concerned with the fact that by throwing 
Russia back into Asia, it completely changed the balance of 
power of the races and the continents, and ushered in the 
‘end of the white man’s world’.” 

In the recent book by Dr. T. C. Wang on The Youth 
Movement in China, in the New Republic series, we have the 
story of the beginnings of what now makes the success of the 
Nationalist movement in China a foregone conclusion. When 
it has succeeded it will have an encouraging influence on India, 
which is only a few laps behind anyway. 

Distant as they are from one another in both geography and 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
SPEAKERS: 3 selene epee ane foncial artiche. sane eee satghs Japan and Turkey are making common cause against 
Burts. SOO Fifth Avenue, New York oth coercion and disdain. What the dominant and orderly 
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seem universally unable to understand is the equally universal 
fact that “we would rather be governed like hell and do it 
ourselves than like heaven and have it done for us.” 

The prospect before us is not so dark as it would be if the 
inferiority of the peoples of Asia were as real as has been 
taught to the white race. The culture qualities which they 
Possess in distinctiveness and high degree will now be given to 
the rest of the world, and the West need not worry if it finds 
the common denominator, which may not be too difficult, but 
it will be something different from that which has hitherto 
been emphasized. The political and economic trappings of 
Christianity will have to yield to the genuinely spiritual which 
will enrich rather than conflict with universal spiritual values. 

The social process takes place not as we like it always, but 
in accordance with its own laws. This book shows some of 
the laws working. 

Hersert ADOLPHUS MILLER 


The End of White Man’s World Dominance, 
323 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE REVOLT OF 
by Upten Close. 


ASTA, 


Putnam, 


Massachusetts at the Bar 


OT often does an American murder trial occasion attacks 

on American legations in Europe and South America, 
nor enlist the interest of publicists and lawyers throughout 
the world. The Sacco-Vanzetti case not only did that, but 
achieved a situation in which Massachusetts justice, personified 
by Judge Webster Thayer, has been placed on trial along 
with the two Italians accused of robbery and murder at Brain- 
tree in 1920. Technical justice for the Braintree murder has 


long since been overshadowed by the weightier issue of whether | 


or not a biased judge, an hysterical public opinion, and a not 
over-scrupulous prosecution endeavored to do to death on an 


ostensible charge of homicide, men really guilty of radical | 


opinions. 


Professor Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, | 
a former prosecutor for the United States government and a | 
skilled student of criminal jurisprudence, has filed a brief for | 


the defense of Sacco and Vanzetti or, if you choose, for the 
prosecution against the administration of Massachusetts justice 


in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in the shape of this little book, | 


which deserves wide reading and careful study. With rare 
skill he avoids intruding his own personality, letting the records, 


the remarks of the judge, the subsequent confession of the | 


man who claimed to be really guilty of the Braintree murder, 
speak for themselves, resting his own argument on that highest 
form of legal skill—logical arrangement and selection. Mutatis 
mutandis, the book serves the same function as the famous 
article, “I Accuse,” by which Emile Zola, risking life and 
reputation, brought the Dreyfuss case to the attention of 
France and of the world. 


Zola played a last but a trump card. Where legal machinery 


is too weak, or too clumsy, or too corrupt, or too prejudiced, 
or too subservient, to reach the real issue, there is place for an 
appeal to civilized opinion. Professor Frankfurter and_ his 
friends—likewise taking a very real risk, as anyone familiar 
with Massachusetts can testify—have attempted the same 
appeal. Until answered, his book presents a powerful argu- 
ment for the theory that the hysteria of 1920 was reflected 
in an attempt, conscious or unconscious, to induce judicial 
murder in the case of the two Italian radicals. 
A, A. Brrug, Jr. 


THE CASE OF SACCO AND VANZETTI, by Felix Frankfurter, Little, 
Brown. 118 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey, 


Revolution? 


READING of Soviet vs. Civilization arouses no curi- 


osity as to its authorship. The material is of no conse- 
quence save by way of reminder that a world-wide struggle is 
on between Capitalism and Communism; and the 
prefers to harp on the political and diplomatic strings, with 


sundry moralizings, rather than to give any real insight into | 


author | 


the social forces at work. Consequently his treatment, while | 


factual enough, is trivial and unilluminating. 

Dyche’s study of Bolshevism in American Labor Unions 
can not be so lightly dismissed. 
personal document venting the grievance 


author’s pent-up 


The book is obviously a | 


Any way you use Fels-Naptha 
you get its extra help—in 
cool, lukewarm or hot water, 
or when you boil your 
clothes! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together in 
Fels-Naptha, give extra wash- 
ing help you’d hardly expect 
from any other soap in any 
torm ! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 


to new and to experienced housekeepers— 


already in its fourth edition. It considers in 
turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 
Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Censultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and alse in 
eolving administrative problems. 


Lectures by Owen R. Lovejoy 


Formerly President National Conference of Social Work 
YOUTH AND THE CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 
MAKING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PUBLIC 
WOMAN'S PLACE IN A DEMOCRACY 
THE CHILDREN ARE STILL WITH US 


For dates and terms address Mr. Lovejoy, P. O. Box 1071, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 1927 
First Term: June 20—July 27 
Second Term: July 28—September 2 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1927-28 
Autumn Quarter, October 1—December 23 
Winter Quarter, January 3—March 23 
Spring Quarter, April 2—June 13 
Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 
A limited number of qualified undergraduate and 
unclassified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55, Faculty Exchange 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Anyone Can Learn at Home 


To Draw and Paint From Nature | 


Art Museum and State teaching for 20 years develops 
method that gives true form and color in months instead 
of years. MAIL COURSE prepares for advanced art 
school painting class faster than school attendance. 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Me., July 
to November. At other times address 


ANSON K. CROSS Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


Tours of Interest to 
Survey Readers 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Eight Countries 


Lectures at Toynbee Hall. 

Visits to Experimental Schools. 

Locarno Conference on Progressive Edu- 
cation. 

Conferences with Members of Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY TOURS 


Homelands of New Americans. 
Youth Movement. 

Capitals of Europe. 

Holy Land. 

Other Study Groups Planned. 


PLEASURE TOURS 


With many social events. 


Detailed itineraries will be furnished. 
Groups limited—-Membership restricted. 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
New York City Circle 2511 51 West 49th St. 


against the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, of which 
he was once an officer. His work as an author is cheap and 
maudlin. Nevertheless it can hardly be denied that his weari- 
some indictment of the ways of the union and of its socialistic 
members and agitators contains a substantial germ of truth 
to be carefully weighed. It would hardly seem, however, that 
the irresponsibility and blind militancy to which Dyche at- 


tributes the diversion of the industry into petty outside shops — 


could be a sufficient explanation of the demoralization that has 
overcome efforts in the direction of a sound factory system 
in the making of women’s clothing; nor does the seasoned 
unionist lightly turn to the schemes of collaboration with the 
responsible employer in which Dyche finds the hope of labor. 
It would, however, be a useful exercise for leaders and active 
members of the garment unions to study painstakingly the 
indictment presented and to devise ways of meeting the union 
shortcomings that are revealed in spite of the author’s personal 
grouch. 

Will Irwin has written a sunnier book, and one calculated 
to be of more use to the average American. While the ini- 
tiated Communist or Socialist or I.W.W. will find errors of 
detail, the story as a whole is a creditable analysis of the 
present extent of radicalism in America, on the background, 
in the case of each of the groups, of a sketchy historical 
presentation of the revolutionary annals in America, and to 
some degree in Europe. The book is fair, simple, and moderate 
and can be recommended to the casual Main Streeter whose 
fears about revolution are in proportion to his ignorance of 
the subject. Perhaps if Augur read the book he would be 
inclined to substitute America for Britain as the keystone of 
Civilization. 

A. W. CatHoun 


SOVIET vs. CIVILIZATION, by Augur. Appleton. 107 pp. Price $1.50 


postpaid of The Survey. 


ghee ISM_ IN AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS, by John A. Dyche.) - 


Boni & Liveright. 224 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HOW RED IS AMERICA? by Will Irwin. Sears. 219 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 4 


The Searchlight on Wall Street 


PROPER estimate of Professor Ripley’s new book is to 

be gained only if one keeps his preface constantly in mind, 
for there the purpose of the volume is clearly stated. He is 
concerned to make sure that in a democracy property is not 
being allowed to degenerate into an instrument of oppression. 
The only justification for democracy, he says, is that it shall 
contribute to equality of opportunity for all its members. Those 
who criticise this best-seller as muckraking or those who find 
it deficient as a program for action will be equally at fault 
through failure to realize the essentially constructive purpose 
of the author. 

Technical details apart, the book is a serious and mice pr 
but charmingly clarified, statement of the relation the 
modern investor to the conduct of the industries in ‘a he 
is today putting such tremendous sums. Professor Ripley is 
not radical in the sense of being an advocate of the social 
ownership of property or the communal assumption of re- 
sponsibility for production. He is trying simply to make the 
role of the investor, who numerically is becoming a bigger and 
bigger minority in the population, a safe and a responsible one. 

That Professor Ripley should be subject to such vigorous 
attack as he is from the brokerage world is only an indication 
of the short-sightedness with which many stock and bond sales- 
men view their calling. The president of the Stock Exchange 
is nearer the truth when he preaches that everything which 
can be done to make the American investor rightly confident 
of the integrity of the securities offered him by Wall Street is 
in the long-time interest of security dealers. 

Whether or not one agrees with all of Professor Ripley’s 
suggestions, the book’s important value is that stock vendors 
and buyers alike are sure to become more wary in the light 
of its analysis. The aspect of the problem which gives greatest 
pause is its astonishing complexity and the evidence here sup- 
plied of the need for experiment and inventiveness in trying 
to hit upon ways in which responsibility for financial flotations 
and financial manipulation can be socially controlled. One 
wishes also that the author had considered the relation to his 
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problem of the accepted business notion that capitalization 
should be on the basis of presumptive earning power. The 
view that the earning-power basis for capitalization makes for 
public (even if not for accounting) confusion as to the real 
profits involved might well have been further emphasized. 


Yet it seems to the reviewer that not alone in public utilities, | 


where the problem is now clearly recognized, but in the rest 


of industry the relating of capitalization not only to earning | 


power but also to prudent investment does have a vital bearing 
upon the fundamental economy with which the enterprise is 
operated. 

It is a wholesome sign that this book is a best-seller. The 
spirit of inquiry that it will naturally set at work must almost 
surely lead as time goes on to the proposal of regulatory 


measures regarding industrial corporate financings which are | 


as necessary as they are inevitable. 
Orpway TEAD 


MAIN STREET AND WALL STREET, by William Z. Ripley. Little, 
Brown. 359 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
Picture of a Fanatic 

HIS is the life of a fanatic, done by young moderns. But 


it is neither foolish nor bitter; it is fair, kindly, frank, 
humorous, and rooted in research not rumor. Every page is 
interesting because here is an honest picture of a man, a 
veritable rough-hewn human being, though also a first-class 
fighting fanatic, willing to endure obloquy and even bloody 
wounds for his cause. 
authors have got the drama of Comstock into many a good 
fight, legal or fistic, and many a funny tale of the 70’s and 80’s. 
Comstock was a fanatic who became a symbol of Puritanic 
rigors against sex. The temptation to his biographers was to 
be fanatic in turn. 
old fighter with his “gamboge whiskers” 
and even a sneaking partiality. 

In the round, then, Comstock stands forth as honest, 
courageous, incorruptible, and sincere. He becomes human— 
with his devotion to a pallid, inconsequential wife ten years 
his senior, his gentle love for children that made him adopt an 
ill-tempered unlovable child into his own house. He made no 
money out of the power given him. 


is treated with respect 


Crusades are full of drama, and the © 


That dilemma is admirably avoided. The | 


If he was wrong (and | 


these authors think he was) he was whole-heartedly and mag- | 


nificently wrong, not even regretting the fifteen suicides laid 
at his door. If he was void of humor or compassion for the 
transgressors, it was because he held his mission above the 
minor accommodations of life. If in his later years he did 
foolish things because he was without esthetic sense and knew 


nothing of art or beauty, he did them for duty’s sake and not | 


for publicity. 
Before his death in 1915 he had become a symbol and a 


whipping- post—the Puritan busybody with a nose into all art | 


and passion to suppress and sterilize. He gave (with Bernard 
Shaw’s invention) his name to the whole school of prudes, 
“Comstockery.” Says Broun: “He tried to set his heavy 
shoulders in the way of much truth and most beauty,” but “In 
strict justice it must be said that his interference with books, 
plays, and paintings of sincere intent was slight. The scope 
of his censorship has grown vastly in the telling.” Yet he may 
have helped the realists by making them struggle and defend 
themselves. “In making the arts dangerous, he made them 
_ glamorous. Those who hated him were no less shaped by his 
career than the many who respected his principles.” 

His real job was to get rid of smutty books and pictures that 
he thought were ruining the young. By 1913 he said he had 
convicted enough people to fill a sixty-one coach train, and 
destroyed one hundred and sixty tons of obscene literature. 
Broun thinks that though he made pornography seem more im- 
portant than it is, he was perhaps defending the folkways of 
his people, and acting as a brake on the new freedom until the 
next generation was ready. 
to any real extent works of art. 


The things he suppressed were not | 
So to attack Comstock’s main | 


work you must be ready to say that it is wrong or at least | 
useless to keep dirty books and cards away from young boys and | 


girls. Even the new radicalism does not defend such things: it 


says only that they make no difference. 


Now frankness and | 
even nakedness are doubtless good astringent things; but what | 


= 


cAnnouncing 


cA Summer Holiday 


with European Teachers 
W920 


This summer the most advanced schools 
of Europe are opening their class rooms and 
guest quarters to 60 American teachers. 

There will be four groups, each compris- 
ing fourteen teachers under the leadership 
of a fifteenth. In each country visited a 
teacher of the country will travel with the 
group as guide, interpreter and host. 


Group Number One 
will visit the progressive schools of Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Germany (including the Municipal Ex- 
perimental Schools of Hamburg). 

Group Number Two 
will visit the schools of England, Denmark 
(including the Folk High Schools), Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France. 

Group Number Three 
will see the schools of France, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany (the Leipzig 
and Hamburg Experimental Schools) and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Group Number Four 
covers Belgium (including the Decroly 
Demonstration School), Germany (in- 
cluding the Odenwaldschule), England, 
Switzerland, France. 


All of the groups will attend the Fourth 
International Conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship to be held at Locarno, on 
the Swiss Shore of Lake Maggiori, August 
3rd-1 5th. 

While the purpose of the summer is pro- 
fessionally serious (in some cases schools are 
changing vacation dates in order to receive 
the Americans), those who have the pre- 
parations in hand are looking to it that the 
Americans have opportunity for individual 
and collective sightseeing and browsing. 

Arrangements in Europe are being made 
by the Intercontinental Bureau for Educa- 
tional Travel with the assistance of the New 
Education Fellowship and Bureau Interna- 
tional d’Education. The parties are being 
organized in America- by the Open Road, 
Inc., an educational travel bureau. 

While the membership is necessarily 
selective, all who may be interested are in- 
vited to apply for prices, itineraries and 
other detailed information to: 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 


2 West 46th Street New York 
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The Fairhope Summer School 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


June 28th to August 6th 1927 


This school provides courses for parents, teachers, social 
workers and children. The children will be in charge of 


experts and will have the joy and benefit of working out 
their own interests while the parents and other adult stu- 
dents are studying the needs of childhood and at the same 
time enjoying both rest and recreation. 


MarlIETTA JOHNSON, Director 
ANTOINETTE HOLLISTER 
CHARLES RABOLD 

Address all inquiries to 
New York Office, Fairhope Summer School 


159 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 2995 


Associate Directors 


Columbia GAniversity 
in the City of New Work 
SUMMER ‘SESSION, 1927 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


and 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE COURSES 


offered through the 
DeLamar Institute of Public Health 


437 West 59th Street 


Mental hygiene, its personal and social aspects. 
Professor C. I. Lambert 

July 11-22. 

inspection. 


July 11-22. 


Social hygiene. 
School health 
Emerson 
Public health engineering. 
Pheips 
For special circular, address The Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York City 


mae 


Dr. M. J. Exner 
August 1-19. Professor Haven 
July 11-29. 


Professor E. B. 


Par WELLEN NES (sco) FRANCE 
near Paris 


Stone buildings, central heating, modern 
plumbing, Science Laboratory. Manual 
t-aining. Extensive athletic fields. Milk, 
eggs, and vegetables from own farm on 
premises. Preparation for American 
University examinations under compe- 
tent experts. Prospectus on application 
to Thomas Burton, M.A., Headmaster, 
at the Chateau, or to Sydney Greenbie, 
American Agent, South Hadley, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 


for Women 


include Floriculture, 
Poultry, 


Courses Landscape Design, Fruit Growing, 


Bees, Etc. 
Two Year Diploma Course begins September 19th 
Splendid opportunities open to graduates 
Short Summer Course, August 2nd to 28th 
Address, MRS. JAMES BUSH-BROWN, Director 
Box A H Ambler, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Graduate Training 
For Social Work and Public Health Nursing 


Summer Institute—Public Health Nursing Department 
July 5—August 15 


311 SouTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ideal of the body, art, passion, or sex is helped by smutty post- 
cards? The true modern theory is that such matters are too 
important to entrust enlightenment thereon to bootleggers of 
smut. Comstock may have been sex-ridden, but it was because 
he thought sex great, not trivial. Will anybody claim his crusade 
caused our present skepticism of marriage, our wild divorce rate, 
careless promiscuity, disintegrated family? 


Comstock can be used as a text for three studies: one as ap 
individual whose sex life manifested itself in this odd preoccu- 
pation; two, as the exponent of the censor-method in handling 
sex as a social force; three, as the representative of an age and 
a spirit. The book makes some slight obeisance to the possible 
Freudian explanation of Comstock’s activity. But lack of data 
or timorousness debarred any real analysis of the man’s own 
sex life, or use of this to explain his career. The sturdy life 
of the hero does not encourage guessing. His private character 
remains unscathed, and certainly his enemies would have 
searched him out. On the second point, the events of Comstock’s 
life plus a sensible essay on Censorship by Broun as an appendix 
provide both matter and a way of thought on the uses or 
futilities of censorship. 


But Comstock as a symptom and symbol of his generation 
and of the Puritan vision of life these authors seem to miss 
entirely. He was not alone. Many sensible and respectable 
business men and philanthropists supported him. He expressed 
the moral view of his time. He was not a freak but an 
epitome. What seems missing here as in most of the criticisms 
of the Puritan spirit is any apprehension of the reality to these 
older Americans of both God and conscience. The way they 
starved sex was something heroic and transcendental, implying 
some iron force within, some force that is respectable because 
of its power. It is too easy to say this preoccupation with the 
pursuit and punishment of smut is a compensation for youthful 
auto-eroticism carried over as a morbid sense of guilt. Why 
did they feel guilty? They were trying to mold life in what 
they conceived the image of God. This book does not seem to 
grasp the force of this ascetic faith, or its usefulness. Nor on 
the other hand does it interpret Comstock psychologically. It 
remains a very entertaining and instructive picture of the out- 
side of the man and some of the ludicrous or pathetic dramas 
he staged. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech. A. & 
C. Boni. 285 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Geography Explains History! 


F all scientists could write like Huntington, we should need 

no journalists to interpret their work. In the present 
volume, the well known Yale geographer summarizes a num- 
ber of previous studies and adds new material, made up, in 
the main, of the results of two investigations. These are very 
unequal in value. The chapters which give the geogr&phical 
and climatological background of the history of the Jewish 
people lights up obscure phases of that history to an extent 
which entirely justifies the author’s claim that selective migra- 
tion, under the compulsion of climatic changes, is the cause 
of broad historical movements in which social, religious, po- 
litical and commercial institutions represent merely the tools 
of progress. 


Not only in these chapters but throughout the book, the 
author reveals—or re-states with astonishing precision of 
proof—factors in the development of racial character, in the 
experiences of peoples and in individual achievement, to which 
a majority of our historians are as yet blind. 


It is all the more regrettable that the author, already often 
under attack for his imaginative historical reconstructions on 
the basis of climatological discoveries, saw fit to include in this 
book observations to which he has not given the usual scientific 
tests. This is true more especially of his statistical analysis 
of leadership as revealed in the collection of brief biographies in 
Who’s Who. The superficiality of some of his deductions 
comes mainly from the fact that he uses that reference work 
as though its selection represented purely objective standards 
of “competency.” Some pages of the social evaluations in this 
section merely reflect the author’s preferences or the unstated 
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Western Reserve University 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A graduate professional school offering 
preparation in social administration. 


Family Case Work 
Child Welfare 

Group Service Work 
Medical Social Work 
Public Health Nursing 


Supervised remunerative field work is avail- 
able under certain conditions. 


Application for admission must be made 
in advance. 


JAMES ELBERT CUTLER, PA.D., Dean 


2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The National School of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 
Professional Study 


Graduate courses of interest to those wishing to pre- 
pare for work with women and girls in social or religious 
organizations, or for those desiring to enter Association 
work as a profession. Single courses may be taken in 
connection with graduate work at Columbia. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York, N. ¥.—July 11-August 19 
Berkeley, California—June 27-August 6 


For information address 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE TRAINING 
Lectures by members of the staff of 
JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL FACULTIES 


Supervised practice work—FAMILY WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION, JOHNS HOPKINS SOCIAL 

SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MEDICAL AND 

PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS. 
Two year course leading to M.A. Degree 

For Social Economics circulars apply to Registrar 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHAT DOES JEWISH SOCIAL WORK OFFER AS 


A CAREER? “(2) . financial returns equal to and fre- 
quently better than the other socialized professions, such as teach- 
tng, public health work, etc. . . .” (See Pamphlet, p. 7). 


for Jewish 
Social Work 


The Trang Quone: 
School “y) 


SUD: 


{SH soc! 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers, 
Federations and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$250 to $1500 are available for especially qualified 
students. 


The regular course begins July 5, 1927 


For information, address The Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Fellowships paying all expenses, internships 
providing maintenance, and numerous 
scholarships are available to properly 
qualified students who desire to enter 
the field of social work, child guid- 
ance, juvenile courts, visiting 
teaching, and psychiatric so- 
cial work. Graduates of 
accredited colleges eligi- 
ble for the degree 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Summer session for experienced social 
workers 


For information address 
THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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N I () N THEOLOGICAL 


JIN SEMINARY 
TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCE ON oe CHuRCH WorK 
June 7 to 17, 1927 


For Pastors and Staff Workers. Ten days of SS coe Study of 
Perplexing Problems of the City Church, such as: The Church and 
its Constituency; The Church and the Industrial and Foreign 
Language Groups; The City Mind and its Significance for the 
Church. Among the Lecturers and Leaders are, Charles Stelzle, 
Rev. C. C. Webber, Prof. Adelaide T. Case, Prof. H. N. Shenton, 
Henry Busch. } 


Min-SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 
July 12 to 22, 1927 


Six Courses of Five Lectures each on General Theological Sub- | 
jects, Preaching, and Youth and the Church, by such leaders as | 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Prof. A. B. Macaulay of Glasgow, 
Rev. Percy R. Hayward of Chicago, Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, 
Prof. Ernest F. Scott. 


Interdenomination Fellowship. Dormitory Residents Observation 


trips toe Centers of Religious and Social Work 
For full particulars, 

Pror. GayLorp S. Wuirte, Director 
New York City 


write 


$041 Broadway 
Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 


HARTFORD sexier 


W. Doucras Mackenzie, President 


THE Foundation is an interdenominational university 
of religion. “Three separate schools on one campus: 
the Theological Seminary training for the ministry; 
the School of Missions for the foreign field, the School | 
of Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher 

and for social service. 


Courses in all schools are open to all students, giv- 
ing ample opportunity for well-rounded training in 


the whole field of Christian work. 


Bertie Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


School of Social Work 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


In planning your summer, we call attention to the 
following opportunities: 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN: 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Psychiatric Method to be used in Children’s Work 
and Family Work 
Special course for Teachers in Mental Hygiene as it 
relates to Education 


Dates: July 
Individual attention given to each student 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ae 1 


3—August 12 
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bias of the material he uses. One of the astonishing incon- 
sistencies—which incidentally suggests the danger of including 
in a single volume articles written at different times—is that 
between his tears over the large amount of.talent which urban 
America draws from rural America and his denial of the pos- 
session of talent in Russia because it has lost its pre-war urban 
intellectuals. 

In spite of its faults, however, this book is to be recom- 
mended. Its two or three main theses are presented with in- 
controvertible evidence, and its style is of a simplicity and 
charm that make easy reading for the layman. 

Bruno Lasker 


e Ellsworth Huntington. Scribner's. 
Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE PULSE OF PROGRESS, by 
341 pp. and charts. 


THE GOLDEN RULE THROUGH UNION EYES 


(Continued from page 150) 


workers and as a union. We, ourselves, have been dealt a blow 
where it hurts. It has been hurting us like blazes in our pocket- 
books. . . . Our reputation as craftsmen in the industry has been 
hurt far more. We certainly cannot afford to let this continue. 


We must now spike and eliminate the cause of this for all time. 


Could there be a more illuminating example of the com- 
bined effect of Arthur Nash’s insistence upon the Golden Rule 
attitude and the union’s insistence upon scientific plant organ- 
ization and skilled craftsmanship? 

Just as the union has recognized the morale-building value 
of Nash’s attitude, so Mr. Nash himself has recognized the 
value of the extraordinary attitude of the union toward tech- 
nical competence. It has led him to adopt many of the tech- 
niques which formerly he disparaged as deadening mechan- 
isms. Quite candidly, he told me that since the union had been 
in the factory he for the first time knew in advance of pro- 
duction what the precise cost of each suit would be. A num- 
ber of his district sales agencies involved him in serious loss 
for want of an adequate accounting system. He is rapidly 
introducing modern accounting into all branches of his busi- 
ness. For want of an adequate current inventory, he piled 
up stocks of unsalable woolens. It is his custom to issue 
sample books to his agents every six weeks. Inevitably, they 
pushed lines that were easiest to sell—played favorites among 
their samples and so the less popular goods piled up in the 
storeroom. ‘To dispose of these stocks when they threatened 
his credit, Mr. Nash had to keep (Continued on page 187) 


FOLK DANCE SCHOOL 


of the 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 7 


teinganrot a 


Massachusetts Asxasaleenal College, Ambhers' 
Massachusetts 


August 22 to September 3, 1927 
under the direction of 
Miss Maup Karpetes and Mr. Douctas Kennepy, of London, 
Directors of the English Folk Dance Society 

Graded classes in Country, Morris and Sword Dances, Folk 
Sons gs and Singing Games. 

The classes will be carefully graded so as to meet the needs of 
those who have done no previous dancing as well as the needs of 
more advanced students. Beginners will be welcome. Students 
may register for either or both weeks. 


For information address 


SUSAN H. GILMAN 
159 East 33 Street “New York City | 


THE RECREATION COUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO | 
In Co-operation With 


iT 

THE RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO | 
offer 

folk dancing, story 

theoretical and technical courses. 


dramatics, 
June 27— 


ive courses in games, 
and coaching, 
0. 


telling, 


Bot Catalog address: Miss Lors Wutitrams, Executive Secretary. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE RECREATION LEAGUE 
942 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California 
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When Parents Fail 


IN) fos is a clumsy world 
J) for children. They are 
21) constantly running in- 
to the barbed wires of 
our grown-up principles and con- 
ventions. Every year thousands 
of them get into trouble which 
brings them before the Juvenile 
Courts for punishment or wisely 
tempered mercy. Rarely are these 
unfortunate youngsters really bad. 
Nearly always the hidden cause 
behind their waywardness is lack 
of training or proper guidance at 
home. Oftentimes, physical con- 
ditions cause their abnormality. 
When health is restored the vi- 
cious tendencies often disappear. 


Warmvhearted men and women in all 
parts of the country are doing splendid 
work in helping to salvage these bits of 
human driftwood. Organizations have 
been formed which send volunteer 
representatives to the Juvenile Courts to 
take boys and girls on probation and so 
save them from slipping into lives of 


crime. The kindly folk who do this 
work are “friends at court” to these 
youngsters. 


Delinquent children are by no means 
found to come only from homes of 
poverty. From well-to-do and even rich 
homes have come children with tenden- 
cies toward crime which have amazed 
their parents. Too late these fathers 
and mothers learned that in reality they 
never had known their sons and 
daughters. 


May Day—Children’s Day 


May First has been set aside by the 
nation as a day on which mothers and 


fathers, philanthropists and public- 
spirited men and women, interested in 
America’s future, join in one great pur- 
pose—the big, important work of check- 
ing up the health of the children of this 
country. 


It is a great forward step to set aside 
a definite day to have eyes, ears, 
noses, throats, and teeth examined for 
possible physical defects. But why stop 
half-way? Examine minds just as thor- 
oughly for possible mental troubles. 


In May, then, after you good fathers and 
mothers have found out whether or not 
your children are sound and healthy, 
physically, you will want to have an 
old-fashioned, heart-to-heart talk with 


© 927m. tee. 


the youngsters and learn what they 
are thinking about, who their com- 
panions are, and where they spend 
their time. 


More especially will you want to do this 
if you have ever spent 
a few hours in a Juvenile Kam 
Court where you will have i 
learned that the young 
offender, in nearly every 
instance, lands in court 
because of bad companions 
or want of proper home 
training. 


Lacking a friend at home, 
a child may need a friend 
at court. 


wet 


Each year more than 200,000 children are brought before the 
Juvenile Courts charged with more or less serious offenses. 
Seventy-five per cent of all adult offenders begin their criminal 
The steps are fast from 


careers before reaching the age of 21. 
petty thieving to murder. 


ous consequences. 
Cook County, Illinois, says, 


emotionally.”’ 


Even the best of children develop tendencies hard for parents 
to understand. These faults, if uncorrected, may produce seri- 
As Judge Arnold of the Juvenile Court of 
“The first job of a parent of a boy 
is to understand him, not only physically and morally, but 


In the three year period, 1923, 1924 and 1925, the homicide 
mortality rate in the United States mounted to the highest 
point ever recorded. 


The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, ““The Mind of the 
Child’. It may help you to deal fairly and wisely with your 
children in solving the many vexing problems that come up in 
connection with them. Send forit. It willbe mailed without cost. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


In 1926 there were approximately 10,000 homicides. In 
recent years our homicide rate has been 600% greater than that 
of Canada and 1400% greater than that of England and Wales. 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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DIRECTORY s@Bes OCIAL AGEMCLES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSY- 
CHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS— 
To promote association among psychiatric 
social workers and to maintain standards in 
peveniates social work. President, Mrs. 
Maida H. Solomon, 74 Fenwood Road, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Secretary, Kathleen 
Ormsby, 370 Seventh Avenue, N, Y. C. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
—President, Margaret Sanger, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Objects: To edu- 
cate American people in the various aspects 
of the dangers of uncontrolled procreation; 
to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly 
licensed physicians. Life membership $1.00; 
Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION —370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary, S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING — promotes the cause of the 


hard of hearing; assists in forming organi- 


zations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field 
Secretary, Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—aAlice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
b. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office 33 editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON. 


TROL OF CANCER-pr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 


disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and_ local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(oO. Ss )— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York, Chairman; Esther Love- 
joy, M. D., Treasurer; Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M. D. Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York, 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non- sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. Conducts psychiatric nurses regis- 
try. For information address Jess Perlman, 
Director. 


CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE —Courtenay Dinwiddle, di- 
rector, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Administers the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Program—demonstrating integrated 
child health services in small communities: 
Fargo, N. D., Athens, Ga., Rutherford 
County, Tenn., Marion ‘County, Ore. Bul- 
letins free on request. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE Survey. 


to secure Mothers Allowance laws 
to urge adequate ap- 
to promote proper 
boarding out and 


tutions; 
in states having none; 
propriations for home aid; 
laws affecting adoption, 1 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary _ President; 
Margaret Woodrow. Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED —Dobbs- Ferry-on- -Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by volunta contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Composed of 22 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans, Raymond 
E. Cole, Executive. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


CIL OF AMERICA —L. W. Wallace. 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, pron i 
Comprehensive publications—la ntern slides— 


lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant 


communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
St., NEY Lek 


Neighbors 


OD made us neighbors,” said 

Senator William E. Borah in 

speaking of Mexico, “let justice make 
us friends.” 

God has made you a neighbor, too— 
a neighbor to people who think and 
act, often, in ways that are incompre- 
hensible. Men and women whose reli- 
gion differs from yours, who are politi- 
cal heretics, whose social standards 
reek of 1890. 

Yet social justice can make such 
neighbors ‘into friends you'll be proud 
of and who will be proud of you. 

Four thousand men and women who 
meet together this month at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Des Moines, have consecrated their 
lives to the doctrine of social justice 
and to its application in the neighbor- 
hoods of the land. 

Compared with the size of the task, 
they are but a nucleus. They need 
you, too. Not your passive approval, 
but your active support, as well. If 
you cannot come to Des Moines, at 
least send in your membership to the 
National Conference of Social Work 
(listed above). 
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Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
ustice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
ec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—trins Negro and 


Indian youth for community service. Ad- 
vanced courses: agriculture, builders, busi- 
ness, home-economics, normal. Publishes 
“Southern Workman” and free material on 
Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


HUDSON GUILD —436 West 27th Street. 
Dr. John L. Elliott, head worker. Non- 
sectarian neighborhood-house: organized to 
make effective in the community better ways 
of living and working together thru co 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea- 
tional activities for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhood 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF 
PREVENT NG DELINQUENCY— 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To pro- 
mote the adoption of sound methods in this 
field, with particular reference to sychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training 
for these and similar services; to conduct 
related studies, education and _ publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of 
Delinquency. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy im_ industry 
through its pamphlet, 
services and organization of college and 
city groups. Executive Direeters, Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON- 
PARTISAN ASSOCIATION - E. 39th 
Street, New York City. Charles C. Bauer, 
director. An Association supplying factual 
information about the League of Nations, 
World Court and the International Labor 
Office, in an effort to give Americans a true 
picture of the effectiveness of these — 
zations. Literature, educational material, 
speakers’ bureau, a film, slides, exhibits, ead 
a reference library, are available to the pub 
lic. Memberships which include subscription 
to the Association's monthly publication, 
range from $1.00 to $100. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 


Say United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, 
pa foreign born, Indian, and 


younger girls. It has 159 American secre 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—wiley H. Swift, a general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 


on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes mon publication, “The 


American Child. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION, INC.—(an. 1912, incor. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. (tel. Chelsea 8774 

Promotes as its chief ee the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. ts is, in co- 
eperation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, buHetins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its “Knight: 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through a ice. Offi- 
cers: Dr, jae H. Finley, Charles 


res.; 
F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 
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Pare Geeorn Yor SOCIAL AGEN.CTES 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr, William 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Fran EK. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’ month- 
ly, $.58 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director; Dr. 
B. Franklin Royer, medical director, and 
Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, personal service for local organiza- 
tions and legislation, publish literature of 
movement—samples free, quantities at cost. 
Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK~— John A. Lapp, president, Chicago. 
Iil.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 277 E 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
eae and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fi ty-fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11-18, 1927. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of ftve dollars. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS-—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, e> 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN— 


370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Clearing house 
for 35 women’s organizations. Valeria H. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, CHURCH MIS- 


SION OF HELP—1133 Broadway, New 
York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 
dealing with problems of unadjusted youth 
through social case work method. Fifteen 
units have. established, maintaining 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc. —370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility aniong the colored 
people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS — At the Chil- 


dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Institu- 
tions. he first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information 
address Calvin Derrick, Dean. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE-For | social 


service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 127 E. 23rd St., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes “Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S’ CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna A. Gor- 


don, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Moral- 
ity, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of en- 
deavor. Official publications ‘The Union 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 


LEAGUE —Mrs. Raymond Robins, hon- 
orary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president; 247 Lexington Ave., New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Christman, secretary, 311 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop 
through organization and also for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Information 
given. 


PLAYGROUND AND _ RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems, In- 
formation available on playground and com- 
munity center activities and administration. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURE 
FOUNDATION, Inc.—William E. Har- 
mon, Pres.; W. Burke Harmon, Vice-Pres.; 
Mary Beattie Brady, Treas.; Estelle Merrill, 
Sec.; 140 Nassau Street, New York. Pro- 
ducers and distributors of simple, short 
motion pictures designed strictly for church 
use as part of a regular service. One of 
the activities of the Harmon Foundation. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION-—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N.J., 
is conducted by the Episcopal Sisters of St. 
John Baptist for convalescent or tired girls 
and women. Season, May 15 to October 1. 
Apply to Sister in Charge. ‘Telephone, Park 
Ridge 152. (Country Branch of St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Hospital, N. Y. C.) : 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE —an institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA — 2 cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 


Parker, M.D., President. 


Signal” published at Headquarters. 


Jr., Secretary. 
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all his salesmen driving for business on sample books that, 
instead of being freshened up every six weeks, were made to 
serve for as long as four months. This was one of the causes 
of the decline of business which gave him and his employes 
such serious concern during the winter of 1926-27. 


A balance sheet covering all the operations of the business, 
as well as stocks in store, now comes to his desk every week. 
The union’s experts, recruited from the most experienced 
of some 140,000 workers, advise him on the best routing lay- 
out of the factory and on the technical details of production. 
And, supplemented by the financial experts at union head- 
quarters, the union’s banks serve him in ranges of business 
with which traditionally the workers have been assumed to 
have no concern. 


Moreover, it is the union that is today urging Mr. Nash 
to stabilize his business at the point of maximum efficiency, 
and through increasing his margin of profit accumulate finan- 
cial reserves that will enable him to weather any untoward 
turn in general business conditions. They have performed: this 
service so well that the principal danger in the present situa- 
tion is that Mr. Nash will want to place upon them and that 
they will be tempted to assume undue responsibilities. 

When, in order to improve technical processes, the union 
representative comes into the shop and by giving a demonstra- 
tion of expert craftsmanship impairs the prestige of the fore- 
man and production superintendent in the eyes of the worker, 


there is danger that the sound relationship between those 
who must give orders and those who must receive and obey 
them may be jeopardized. Mr. Nash’s own answer to this 
problem is that in due course the shop chairmen and shop 
chairladies, who are the workers’ own representatives, shall 
assume all or a considerable part of the managerial responsi- 
bility now vested in minor executives. 

My belief based, among other things, upon the Amalga- 
mated’s own failure to maintain discipline in a factory which 
after the war it attempted to operate, is that such an arrange- 
ment would defeat the best aims of close cooperation between 
union and management in the Nash plant. The Amalgamated 
has developed a high sense of craftsmanship and, more par- 
ticularly, of the importance of the technique of management 
among its workers. Unless properly safeguarded, this may 
tempt the union’s local representatives to overreach the mar- 
gin of safety. So far this danger has been averted by the 
levelheaded and tactful methods of men like Jack Kroll, Morris 
Schaps, Joseph C. Haering and Marco Meccia, manager and 
business agents of the union in Cincinnati, and Gus W. 
Comillo, manufacturing superintendent of the Nash factories, 
whose ability to push work through in quantity largely ac- 
counts for the phenomenal growth of the business. What the 
union has been able to contribute would have been impossible 
without Gus Comillo’s cooperation. Realizing the nature of 
the problem which confronts them, there is every prospect that 
Mr. Nash, his executive associates and the trade union leaders 
will find a solution which will (Continued on page 192) 
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Just 40 minutes from New York by train 
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Sea Baths “ Music? Dancing 
Festive Week-Ends 


Room Plus food — ~ Only # 8 per 4 Day 
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TOURS 


WHAT TO THINK 
ABOUT EUROPE 
Travel with 
Dr.Charles Upson Clark 


Student of international affairs, publicist, 
ex-director of American School at Rome. 
Observe and understand -day condi- 
tion and problems. Mos tant Euro- 
pean leaders. An unusual opportunity 
awaits you. 


July 2 sailing. Address Dr. Clark at 
447-W Park Sq. Building Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 

Fascinating itinerary, moderate price, 
limited party under leadership of a suc- 
cessful conductor who knows Europe 
and understands human nature. 

Around the World Tour, mainly by 
land. Not a cruise. Starting October. Led 
by same conductor. Write for literature. 

BULLITT TOURS 

1308 Mallers Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


MB UEUED Save 30% 


tay 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
‘STUDY TOURS PLEASURE 
Exceptional oppor- TOURS 


tunity for Students, 
Teachers. Lectur.| SSilimg each week 


ers. Best Ships — Low 
Experienced Lead- Rates 
ers. Send for Booklet 


Student’s Tours—Low Priced 
Itineraries Specially Arranged _ 
51 West 48th St, N. Y. City. Circle 2511 


CAMPS 
THE KITTREDGE CAMP 


for Business Girls 


Upper Twin Lake—Central Valley, N.Y. 
9 miles from Beor Mowntcin 
Camp open July 1—Labor Day 


The following sports under expert instruc 
tion: Swimming, archery, bridge, diving, 
canoeing, hiking, life-saving, tiedying, nature 
dancing. Jecreation hall for stunt parties. 
All kinds of games, a boat carnival. Evening 
campfires and singing. Unusual opportunity 
for limited number of girls on early applica- | 
tion to ; 


Mrs. Ida J. S. Hutchison 


The Kittredge Club for Girls : 
440 East 57th Street, New York city | 


GREEN MANSIONS on TRIPP LAKE 
Adirondacks’ most beautiful adult camp 
announces the opening of the first season with 
a special Decoration Day week-end feature. 
For informatien address: 
LENA BARISH 


$19 Woodycrest Ave., N. Y. City 
Phone, Jerome 3718 


lt helps us, it identifies you.) 


Summer Cottages, Real Estate, Board 


INP CRS WC OEP T3 


“HEARTS DESIRE” - Adirondack Mountains 


Jay, Essex County 
Furnished Cottage, 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold running water,—electric lights. $275 
for season. Supplies convenient. Central 
for touring, golf course near. Smaller cot- 
tage $200. 
ALMON WARD, Lower Bank, N. J. 


90 ft. above lake. 


51 State Street 


DUTCH COLONIAL FARM-HOUSE | 
unfurnished. Use of half mile River 
shore. Beautiful scenery. Vitalizing 
air. Haven of health. Pleasant motor 
trips. Rental for season May to Novem- 
ber, $250. S. B. BARTON, Nichols, N.Y. 


Woodbridge 


ADIRONDACKS at KEENE VALLEY, 
N.Y. COTTAGES for RENT or SALE. 
W. H. Otis, Real Estate Agent. 


FOR RENT: June, July, August, small 
“Studio” house in the Hills of Larchmont; 
Garage. $450 for the season, Telephone 
Larchmont 953 or address 5801 SURVEY. 


New York 


LAKE GEORGE) 


THE BEAUTY SPOT OF AMERICA | 
We offer shore lots on long lease $100 | 
per year. Sunset Hill for sale; ideal site. | 


FRANK H. KNOX 


Connecticut 


BLUE JAY LODGE 


Ideal place for restful vacation or | | 
week end in country. Good wholesome 
food. Moderate rates. Two hours from 
N. Y.—near New Haven. 
further information. 


TO SUBLET for July and August. Mod- | 


Maine 


SicueD West Harbor, Me. For rent, on 
Mount Desert Island, shore-front cot- 
tage with dock. Beautiful mountain and 
water view; boating, motoring, and trails. 
Living-room with large open fireplace, 
electricity, 4 family bed-rooms, 2 baths, 
large room for two maids and toilet. Three 
minutes walk to hotel. Apply to MISS 
RAY, 377 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Quiet Acres,’’ North Anson, 
For Sale Me. Old fashioned house, 
barns, etc. (good repair), main road, un- 
usual trees, high land. Thirty acres, river, 
near lakes, hunting camps, water in house, 
furnace, electricity, available furnished, 
rent for summer. ELIZABETH P. MOORE, 
West Chester, Pa. 
SSE SS | OE SE RS ES EE 


| WHERE TO LIVE 


Albany, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York 


Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts, Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two, 37 


Write for 


Massachusetts 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


ern six room home on quiet street in best 
part of Middletown, Conn. Completely 
furnished. Combines best features of 
country life with all city comforts. Pref- 
erence given to small family. R. F. W., 
45 Home Ave., Middletown, Conn. 


minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. 
Telephone Sheepshead 3000, 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Early American. 11 rooms, 2 baths, 3 
fireplaces. Convenient to bathing beach, 
boats, train, golf. C. R. KNIGHT, 27 
W. 67th St., New York. 


Vermont 


FOR RENT: For the Summer, com- own business. 


pletely furnished, comfortable, small 
summer bungalow in Green Mountains, 
Southern Vermont. Suitable for occu- 
pation by married couple or two women, 


For information, apply Box 5779 SURVEY. Rea a 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- | 


TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at New 
Work, (Ne avs, 40tmeAprl 1, 11927; 
State of New York, 
County of New York, 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D. Kenderdine, who, having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the Survey GraPuic, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, 
New .York City; Business Manager, John D. Kenderdine, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 
New York City, a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the State of 
New York with over 1,800 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
Robert W. deForest, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, 
Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; 
V. Everit Macy “Chilmark,” Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Robert Hal- 
lowell, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Rita W. Morgen- 
thau, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg, 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or hdlding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


ss. 


Mt. Airy: 


Central with 100 trains daily. 

A pre-requisite for admission to this community is that one be socially minded 
enough to want to build a free community and intelligent enough to mind one’s 
High, dry and beautifully wooded land with river views. 
improvements and at prices low enough to suit almost anyone. 


A community for artists, radicals and thinking people now 
in the making at Croton-on-Hudson; one hour from Grand 


All 


HARRY KELLY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 0432 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue New York City 


501 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
ef a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


[Signed] JOHN D. KENDERDINE, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March, 1927. 


[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 184. New York Co. Register’s No. 28079. 
My Commission expires May 25, 1928. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


JEWISH FAMILY CARE AGENCY 
always ready to consider applications of 
competent young women interested in case 
work. Opportunity for further study at 
School of Social Work or University. 
Working scholarships available. Jewish 
Welfare Society, 330 S. Ninth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED: For the months of July and 
August, a young man and a young woman 
as Recreational Directors for a group of 
boys and girls respectively. Must hoth be 
good swimmers. Apply Superintendent, 
Home for Crippled Children, Newington, 
Connecticut. 


BAND MASTER WANTED — The 
Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza, 
Pa., will employ a high class Band Master 
and Musical Director if satisfactory terms 
can be agreed upon. Address W. F. Penn, 
Superintendent. 


EXPERIENCED GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR 
wanted for Jewish Children’s Home, lo- 
cated in the South. 5795 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Catholic Social Case Work- 
er, college graduate with at least one year 
of experience in an approved agency. 5790 
SURVEY. 


FAMILY AGENCY near New York 
City wants case worker. Not over thirty- 
five. College graduate with school of so- 
cial work training or case work experience 
with family society. Salary $1500-$1800, 
with opportunity for advancement. 5809 
SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, male, for malad- 
justed boys’ camp. Must be 25 years of 
age or older with at least 5 years’ experi- 
ence with boys mcluding 2 or more sum- 


mers in camp. Supervising experience 
essential. College graduate or equivalent. 
Write fully. Mention salary wanted. 5814 
SURVEY. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| __CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


OPPORTUNITIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


WE HAVE OPENINGS in Sales De- 
partment for several men of vision and 
personality. Dignified work with annually 
increasing income. Isadore Fried, General 
Agent, New England Mutual Life Ins. 
Company, 1440 Broadway. 


WANTED: Companions for our chil- 
dren, ages three, seven and eight, to board 
for all or part of summer. Puppies, ponies, 
cats, violin lessons and Chesapeake Bay. 
Mrs. J. Kellogg-Smith, Quaker Neck, 
Chestertown, Maryland. 


WANTED: Jewish young women, two, 
with experience in management of indus- 
trial cafeteria or other institutional kitchen 
and dining room for summer camp. Jew- 
ish dietary laws observed. Apply in writ- 
ing. Central Jewish Institute, 
85th Street, New York. 


GENERAL DISTRICT SERVICE, the 
Family ‘Welfare Department of the Feder- 
ated Jewish Charities, is seeking trained 
case workers. Please communicate with 
Mr. Maurice Taylor, Director, Room 726, 
24 Province Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WANTED: to get in touch with edu- 
cated, refined woman to care for three 
motherless children of school age and 
supervise family, living in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 5812 SURVEY. 
EE 


ONE OR TWO CHILDREN 


WELL-KNOWN woman psychologist, 
specialist in child training, wishes one or 
two children, preferably under one year 
of age, healthy and of good family, with 
money enough to bring them up properly. 
Will adopt or assume temporary guardian- 
ship. For particulars address 5803 SURVEY. 


At the Conference— 


GertrupeE D. Hormss, Director 
of the 


Pershing Square Bldg. 


Iowa, May 11th-18th, 1927. 


at the Survey’s booth. 


SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 
of the 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


New York City 


will be in attendance at the National Conference of Social Work, Des Moines, 


Miss Holmes will be pleased to meet and confer 
with executives and social workers regarding placement service. 
For information regarding headquarters during the conference, 


apply 


125 East 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE 
INC. 


Occupational Bureau 
for College Women 


= 


ANNOUNCES 


removal of its offices to 


7 EAST FORTY-FOURTH ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7078, 7079 
ec 


SocraL WorK DEPARTMENT 
in charge of 


PAULINE STRODE, PH.B. 
University of Chicago 
and 


Graduate, Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy 


DIRECTOR for pre-kindergarten school, 
wanted for July 1. Only college graduates 
who have also graduated from a full pre- 
kindergarten course together with ample 
experience in the field need apply. Write 
stating age, experience and colleges at- 
tended. Excellent salary offered. Benedict 
Gorowitz, Superintendent, Abraham Lin- 
coln House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


JEWISH HOME for boys requires 
services of two male supervisors and one 
female supervisor. State age, education 
and experience. 5805 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere, Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
Vocational Service ” 
18 East 41st Street New York City 


A professional employment bureau sincerely 
attempting to do a good job for both employers 


and workers in social service organizations. 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s Rae. ec 
Domestic Science courses, for 
management, ete., and for Seco ean 
Am. School of Home Economics. 849 E. 58th St.. Chleage 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE: Capable young man, 
proven ability on previous projects, desires 
connection where an agricultural program 
can be made part of boys’ training. De- 
pendable, sincere. 5688 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, headworker of set- 
tlement, also experienced executive in other 
branches of social work available for posi- 
tion May or next October. 5748 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN experienced in hos- 
pital and dispensary management, ac- 
counting and statistics, also thorough un- 
derstanding of Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, wishes institutional position of re- 
sponsibility and trust . 5798 SURVEY. 


WOMAN of culture and experience in 
Settlement and Community Work, compe- 
tent executive, desires position as director 
for summer camp. Not Jewish. 5761 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, male, seven years exper- 
ience desires change of position. Jewish 
organization preferred. Also research ex- 
perience. Excellent references. 5800 SuR- 
VEY. 


WOMAN, Jewish, Social Worker with 
teaching experience desires light employ- 
ment in institution in return for room and 
board. 5799 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE: with practical experience 
in every phase of institutional work and 
management. Wife qualified Kindergar- 
ten and Grade Teacher, social service and 
institutional work. 5802 SURVEY. 


CAMP DIRECTOR—(Male), Jewish 
Assistant Principal New York School— 
Ten Years Experience large institutional 
and private camps. Executive and dieti- 
cian. 5804 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as head worker in 
Settlement in middle West, preferably 
Ohio. College education and several years 
experience in Settlements. 5806 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ CLUB or Home Director. Young 
man of twelve years experience with boys, 
would like to transfer to larger field in 
Fall. Excellent references as to character, 
and disciplinarian. 5810 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT, varied experience 
as executive and organizer, pleasant per- 
sonality. For children, convalescents, or 
old folks. 5808 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, | thoroughly 
experienced, desires position as secretary 
to Organization Executive, or professional 
person. Available immediately. 5817 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN, State Normal graduate wishes 
position: tutor, governess, companion dur- 
ing vacation. Experience: principal schools, 
past three years supervisor grades. 5773 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Superintendent 
or managing housekeeper, by woman of 
ability, tact, and culture, wide institutional 
experience and deep interest in youth. 
Available at once. Reply 5811 SURVEY. 


| 


YOUR SPRING DRIVE 


An unusual Opportunity to raise Money 
THE KITTREDGE PLAYERS 


are now in a position to offer a repetition of their spring production for money 


raising purposes on a fifty-fifty basis. 


The Kittredge Players—a fully organized little theater group with workshop. Headquarters, 


Kittredge Club, 440 East 57th St. 


Belasco Prize. 


These interesting amateurs have given delightful produc- 
tions for twelve years under direction of Arthur Fitzgerald. . 


Winners of the 1925 Tournament 


For full particulars, apply to 


Mrs. Ida J. S. Hutchison 


Kittredge Club 


440 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


WE PLACE 


—Case Workers 

—Girls’ Club Workers 
—Hospital Social Workers 
—Institutional Managers 
—Physical Education Directors 
—Psychiatric Workers 
—Recreation Workers 
—Settlement Workers 
—Travelers’ Aid Workers 
—Y. W. C. A. Workers 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD 
Collegiate Employment Service 


1036 Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN with four years’ 
successful Executive Secretarial experience 
with International and Civic organiza- 
tions, available immediately or in fall. 
5822 SURVEY. 


PERSONNEL WORKER, astute execu- 


tive, welfare worker, vibrant personality, 
student vocational guidance, unequivocal 
references, stenographer-typist, experience 
placing numerous individuals. My in- 
tensive knowledge of the needs of com- 
mercial, industrial or social institutions a 
dependable medium for placing right per- 
son in right place. Will consider position 
in store, business organization, institution 
or hospital. Address Miss LaPidus, 1871 
Walton Avenue, New York City. 


CASE WORKER, 11 years experience, 8 
in executive positions; 3 years University 
teaching in social work courses, several 
years in field work supervision; desires 
job, preferably in the East, where interest 
and experience in training, research into 
case work processes, preparation of teach- 
ing material and writing will be of value. 
Available after June 15. 5815 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, University instructor, wishes 
change during summer, Companion, sum- 
mer camp, clerical or welfare work. 5807 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position, preferably in field 
of Social Research. Student for one year 
in New York School of Social Work; 
three year’s experience in Girls’ Industrial 
School; special investigator and Acting 
Director of Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion for two years, and Supervisor of 


Psychiatric Social Service Department 
with American Red Cross Chapter for 
two years. Address, Box 271, Grand 


Central Terminal, New York City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(oa Ee 

THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING offers one year’s 
course in special bedside nursing to limited 


number of women. Classes firmed quar- 
terly. Pupils receive maintenance; uni- 
form; salary. Apply to Superintendent of 
Nurses. New York Infirmary for Women 


and Children, 321 East rsth Street, N 
York City. : geist 


Elizabeth Dawson Wonderful Chocolates 


packed in a beautiful 5 Ib. box, $3.00, deli 
to your home. Allen & Andrews, eee Nee 


. . . 


cake-making, candy- 
making give big profits. How te 
eater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
aeter Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 ways 
Wi + Make Money! Write today for tlle 

peeklet ‘‘Cooking for Profit,” it’s TREB. 


Amrican School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th Street, Chicago 
i OE 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 2 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Malling 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Ashland 1830 


LUNE 
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ail 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 
Mailing 


Malti hi = 
Malcigrephine| Caledonia 9664-5-6 | ,, Mailing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


“WaT Every WoMANn SHOULD. Know 
AsouT CITIZENSHIP”. Published in two 
editions, English and English-Yiddish. 
Booklet answers questions concerning 
naturalization of alien and native wo- 
men, interpreting Cable Act. 15c a copy. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—National 
Council of Jewish Women, 799 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


DELINQUENT GIRLS ON PAROLE, A Study 
of Girls Paroled from Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y., 1909-1925, by 
Alice D. Menken, Vice-President, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, 228 East 19th 
Street, N. Y. C. “Reprint from Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, Sept. 1926.” 
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Why I Am Going 


to the 


National Conference 


of Social Work 


Des Moines May 11-18 


From Boston 


I attend in order to rediscover my place in 
the profession. It ‘is here that I revive- my 
appreciation of the standards and principles 
upon which social work is based. Through it 
I enrich my personal philosophy of service. In 
it I find friendships that are the rewards of life. 


Wot Lo fi 


Executive Secretary, 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


From Chicago—— 


With a platform as broad as humanity, the 
Conference has kept the field of my vision and 
action ever extending. ‘The fine fellowships of 
its democratic membership have so inspired, 
guided and heartened me that neither I nor my 
work can afford to lose the momentum to be 
gained at every session. 


Chicago Commons. 


From San Francisco—— 


In general, for inspiration, information, dis- 
cussion, guidance, fellowship. For the thrill of 
being part of that great group of forward look- 
ing men and women who are trying with vision 
and courage to work out the problems of human 
relationships. In particular, to get ideas and 
new information for our own work. 


Executive Secretary, 
California Conference of Social Work. 


Can you afford not to attend? 


For full information write to 


Howarb R. KNIGHT, General Secretary 


National Conference of Social 


Work 


277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


(Continued from page 187) 
bring fresh prestige to union management cooperation. Already 
the quality of Nash suits has been raised to a higher standard; 
the last financial statement shows that the business is in a 
healthy condition. There is impressive evidence in the factory 
of what can be accomplished where management and workers 
agree that their own interests and the interests of ‘the buyers of 
their product are best served when the technique of science in 
the field of industrial relations is obedient to the Golden Rule. 


THOUGH DOCTORS DISAGREE 


(Continued -from page 156) 


is in fact far less expensive than the old method of paying 
by the visit, or in the case of mutual societies at so much per 
member. Its cheapness, however, does not result from under- 
paying the doctor, but from its use of the principle of organi- 
zation in saving his time, pooling equipment, and in utilizing 
equipment and personnel efficiently. We have been able through 
economies of organization to spend more money than we had 
at first thought possible on the improvement of the system 
itself, and on opportunities for our physicians to better the 
service to their patients and to carry on research. 

There has just come to my hand the First Annual Report 
(1925) of the Clinics of the Federation of the Sickness In- 
surance Societies of Berlin, a book of nearly two hundred 
pages filled with studies by physicians of the clinic staffs, on 
such subjects as: living conditions among tuberculosis cases in 
Charlottenburg; diseases of the lungs among children; cancer 
and x-ray therapy; medical conditions among certain occu- 
pational groups; and other topics of more technical interest. 
The introduction points out that these studies are published 
as ‘‘an evidence that in spite of the strenuous labor which the 
rapid growth of the clinics and the throngs of patients have 
required of the physician, they have yet found time to turn 
their practical experience: to scientific account.” 

This article does not attempt to present an appraisal of the 
Berlin clinics nor of the sickness insurance system which under- 
lies them. It attempts merely to report a visitor’s observations 
of a new and challenging experiment which is hardly known 
in America. Hence I have let this article report merely my 
own brief observation of the clinics, and what the leader of 
the experiment had to say about it. Perhaps medical or 
economic organizations may thus be stimulated to a more 
critical study. One personal comment may be ventured: 

I was impressed in Berlin with the probability that the 
long-standing sequence of controversies between the organized 
physicians and the insurance societies had entered a new phase. 
For more than a generation they have pivoted mainly, as we 
should say in America, on the dollar. The insurance societies 
have usually endeavored to get medical service for as little 
money as possible; the doctors have naturally thrown their 
weight on the other side of the economic argument. Now in 
Berlin the doctors have something more difficult to combat 
than financial pressure; namely an idea. The clinics have been 
set up with the aim of efficiency as well as of economy. Their 
leaders believe, or at least declare, that poor medical service 
does not pay. If the leaders of sickness insurance societies 
have really learned this and if the ultimate German authorities 
and the financial conditions permit them to act accordingly, a 
new chapter in the dismal history of medical controversy may 
have opened. 

That insured members have the legal right of choice between 
a clinic on the one hand, and a physician on the other to whom 
they may go individually and who will be paid by the insurance 
society, is a factor in the situation big with significance. The 
clinics are faced with the necessity of providing service which 
is at least as satisfactory to the members as individual medical 
practice. The focus of the clinic policy cannot be described as 
“medical service for less money,” but as “better medical 
service for less money.” Is it practicable to achiev: this ideal 
through cooperative organization without breaking down 
medical morale or deteriorating the ultimate quality of service 
for the cure and prevention of disease? That is the issue now 
on trial on a large scale in the capital city of the German 
republic. 
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